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For the Companion. 

PADDY MACKARELL’S ’CUMBRANCE. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

“Tl take you three boys,” said a gentleman 


' mother o’ mine!” cried Paddy, pulling his fore- 


who stood among a group of newly-arrived emi- | 


grants. ‘Can you name another who is not afraid 
of work 2” 


“Aye, sir; Paddy Mackarell, that could bate 


every b’y in the Parish o’ Killy-garnock at cutting | 
and stacking peat, breaking stones and ditchin’.| was the victim of acute rheumatism, Mr. Northe 


Thim’s him just finent 
the post there, rubbin’ 
his he’d; d’ye see, sir? 
He’s not a pritty b’y, 
but he’s 
worker. 















a power oa 
Though he has 
a bit o’ a’ ’cumbrance.” 

A shrill whistle from 
the speaker set a funny, 
dumpy little man ina 
blue coat with brass 
buttons, and corduroy 
breeches, waddling up 
to the group. 

He certainly was not 
a pritty b’y.” His 
head, which was shaped 
like a cannon ball, was 
set on his strong broad 
shoulders — apparently 
without the formality of 
aneck. His lower limbs, 
although far too short 
for the regulation length, 
were stout enough to 
atone for the deficiency. 

“T hear you're not 
afraid of work,” said 
the gentleman to him. 

“ "Deed, sir,” replied 
Paddy, pulling at the 
forelock of his red hair, 
“T can wark like a horse, 
saxteen hours a day, if 
ye nade it, and Lates no 
more nor an ordinary 
I was niver tired 
in me life, and please 
yer honor, I niver ix- 
pict to be.” 

“But you have a family ?” 

“A small bit o’ a one; but we can ’bide ina 
shed or a barn corner, or anywhere, yer honor,” 
said Paddy. “My ’cumbrance will be no curse to 
ye!” 

“No, sir,” said one of Paddy’s friends. ‘They 
always said in our parish that the Lord wint where 
she wint, and ’bode where she *bode.” 

“Well, U'll give you tickets and you can go up 
in the one o’clock train,” said the gentleman. 

“How fer bes ye from the stame cars that stops 
with us ?” asked Paddy. 

“Two miles.” 

“You weuldn’t have an old horse and cart lyin’ 
about that would take us up ?” he said. 

“No; such stout fellows need the exercise of 
walking after being two weeks cramped up on 
shipboard,” said Mr. Northe. 

“Maybe ye wouldn’t have an old whalebarry 
round the dippo ?” 

“No. Your bundles are not large; you can 
carry them.” 

The men looked at each other, and winked and 
smiled. 

The gentleman had forgotten Paddy’s ’cum- 
brance! But it had often been forgotten or over- 
looked before, and Paddy always had the remedy 
in his own hands! 

When the kind employer reached home, he re- 
membered that there was a woman in the party, 
and that all were weary from a rough yoyage. So 
he ordered a man to drive to the train at night- 
fall in a farm wagon, and he rode on before in 
his buggy, curious to see the rough group ar- 
rive. 

After riding a mile and a half, he descried his 
band of helpers plodding on. In their midst ap- 
peared a strange object, which proved to be Paddy 
with a woman in his arms! 

The brave fellow was keeping fully up to his 
comrades, who, with their bundles on sticks over 
their shoulders, were marching his whis- 
tling,— 


46 


one! 


to 


o” 


“Will ye go to Kelsia Grove, lassie 

“Surely, this is not your wife ?” said the gentle- 
man, looking at Paddy’s burden in surprise. 

“Deed, yer honor, she’s better nor that; she’s a 


” 





Jock and bowing. 

The woman was roughly clad, but her face, 
which was thin and pale, was lighted by deep-set 
gray eyes shaded by long black lashes. Her hair, 
which was passed in smooth bands down the sides 
of her face, was as white as silver. She looked 
like a sainted beggar or a peasant Madonna. 

After speaking with her, and learning that she 


ordered his man to make 
a seat comfortable for 
her with blankets, and 


throwing one from under his seat to Paddy, told 
him to wrap his mother in it, as the dew was heavy 
in the air. 


After the party had had a warm supper in the 
broad kitchen of the farmhouse, which the family 
were occupying while building, Mr. Northe or- 
dered comfortable beds, a table, chairs and a few 
cooking utensils sent to an old stone cottage, long 
unused, but the abode for more than a hundred 
years of generations of prosperous farmers. 

Paddy was not asked to work “saxteen hours a 
day ;” so he took four or five hours to clear off 
brush and brambles, to lay anew the fallen stone 
walls, to wash the floors, to put up new paper cur- 
tains at the staring windows, and to clean out the 
old well by the door. 

When Mr. Northe saw the change in the place, 
and learned that Paddy’s 
jack-knife and an oblong stone for a hammer, he 
resolved to fathom the spirit that moved this 
strange specimen of humanity. 

Remembering the saintly face of the woman which 
almost cast a spell over him on the night of their 
first meeting, he asked his wife to send down an 
easy chair and a few delicacies, which Paddy 
could neither make nor buy. 

And soon afterward he and Mrs. Northe went 
to the old cottage to visit the singular new-comers. 

They had expected to see them above want, but 
they were not prepared for the picture of tidiness 
and comfort which met them on entering what 
had once been the parlor of the old cottage, bit 
which had long been the weaving-room of the 
spider. 

Instead of cobwebs and dirt, they saw as neat a 
room as one often meets in a very poor man’s 
home. A fire of crooked brush-wood blazed on 
two bricks in the broad fireplace. An old plaid 
shaw! was nailed over the middle of the floor as a 
carpet under the poor woman’s chair, and broken 
bottles, which Paddy had doubtless found in the 
rubbish, were filled with dandelions and daisies 
on the high mantelpiece, flanked on either side by 
bunches of roosters’ feathers, also in broken bot- 
tles! 

The last glow of the sun lighted up the room 
with a wild sort of glory which accorded well with 


only tools were his huge | 


Mr. Northe searcely knew how to begin a con- 
versation, much less to inquire—as he wished to 
do—into the cause of the ditference between her- 
self and her son. It seemed impossible that such 
a woman could kave reared such a man. 
| Onthe lady asking how she liked her new home, 
the poor woman replied,— 

“Tt would strange if I didn’t be plazed, 
ma’‘amn, for it’s a palace to me and my poor boy. I 
feel as if an angel had lifted us over the seas and 
dropped us down here in a bed o’ roses! Vl be 

yer humble sarvant till death for takin’ up me 
dear, ill-lookin’ son. My life has been 
one 0’ great poverty and sorrow,”— 





be 


If she had begun her story, she was hindered 
from telling it by Paddy appearing on the scene 
from his day’s work. 

The look of amazement on his face soon gave 
way to of pleasure, at seeing his guests. 
With a low, awkward bow, he said,— 

“Yer honors 1s surprised entirely to come to see 
such a lady as the mother o’ me. TIL tell ye how 
I chanced to come by such a one for a mother. 
Her faather was a cross-grained ould w’aver-lad in 
Dooblin City. He'd be determined that she should 
' be recluse, they call "um; one o’ them that dwells 
apart from people and only go out for the blessed 
work of charity. She had little love for a life o° 
that kind, though it was always good she was to 
the needy ; and didn’t she sthep off and marry my 
faather—a dacent cooper-lad, but by no manes the 
aqual o’ her? The ould w’aver torminted her for 

marryin’ beneath her station, and so they wint off 
| to Cork—for there was more barrels wantin’ mak- 
in’ than thim in Dooblin—and she was at rest— 
heaven bliss her swate face!” 

Here Paddy turned a look of lover-like admira- 
tion on her. She smiled and blushed at his folly. 

“Did you rear this boy yourself?” asked Mr. 
Northe, of the mother. 

* Deed, thin, she did not, yer honor, or I’d not 


one 





said Paddy, without giving her time to reply. 


and me gran‘deddy in the parish tuke me to the 
workhouse—sayin’ she was crazed in the head— 
to get me soul safe out o’ the han’s o’ the good 
gran’deddy—the father’s father. And I was stole 
from her; but I’membered her eyes all thim yares, 
and used to say my prayers to her every night 
afore my lone little bed, as if she was the Virgin. 
But me good gran’deddy—decent ould lad that he 
was—kep’ eye on me, and brung me stockin’s and 
swaties, and ne’er “lowed me to forget her. 

“Whin the parish pit me out to work, I became 
maister o’ mesilf, and ran away to her place and 
hired me out. I didn’t know no more nor a don- 
key, an’ she, as could rade and write and cyper 
and ’broider, was not ’shamed on me, but tuk me 
to her heart—yer honors—she did! ‘Thin I vowed 
a vow to God that--please Him to give me strength 





the face of the calm, saintly creature before them. | - 


be the awk’ard, doonsy, ill-mannered cloon I be,” | 


“When mesilf was four-year-ould, himsi/f dicd ; | 


I'd take her wherever Td go, though T’d be to 
earry her on my back; that T’d fade her, and dress 
| her like a lady—as ve see her noo 

I'd be to go nakked mesilf ! 
| lin’ to her that T arned. 

“Whin me feller-mates was coomin’ to Meriky 

to make their tortune, | said Td be coomin’ too, 


aven though 
1 carried every shil- 


; and the good gran’deddy axed, ‘And where's ver 
| vow, Paddy ? 
and Tl carry her over the seas on my 
nade be, to the blissid land o’ liberty.’ 
| we the us humble 
Tm no beauty, yer honor; but beauty niver pulled 
stumps nor dug ditches, as thim big hands does.” 
“Paddy! Paddy!” said his mother, in 
tone, “ver talkin’ too much, poor boy.” 
“And sure, dear, that’s not so bad as talkin’ too 
little, and not lettin’ their honors know what a 
lady ye bes!) T beg ver pardon, sir, if Tse made 


and T says, ‘It’s here, in my soul; 
back, if 
And here 


bes twos 0° yer sarvants, 





a low 


too bold, explainin’ "bout my “ecumbrance to ye. 
God bid me honor her; but T loves her, I'd do so 
if We didn’t, sir.” 

In that moment Paddy rose to the dignity and 
grandeur of a real man 
in his master’s eves. He 
thenceforth trusted him ; 
encouraged him to dress, 
act and talk 
other men, 
him of the 
ditches. And Paddy, in 
honest pride, drew him- 
self up till it Seemed 
it 
limbs 


more like 
and made 


overseer 


is 


his and lower 
deficient 


neck 

the 
members of hody 
in 
a 
other 


grew longer; and 
ayear he bore quite 
resemblance — to 
nen, 
The old 
on the back street,which 
had been 
destruction, soon 


stone cottage 

doomed to 
atter 
this rang with the sound 
of the hammer. The 
acre of land around it 
was ploughed and laid 
down to in 
two years from his land- 
ing Paddy hid the deed of it in a wall-cupboard 
in the best room, with the privilege of paying in 
smiul sums the few hundred dollars named as 
value. 


ass; and 





its 


“Paddy’s ’cumbrance,” as his mother was now 
playfully called, soon drew visitors around her 
chair. The young girls of the town learned that 
she could embroider and make lace, 
most famished at the work in Ireland, 
came to learn of her. It was an opportunity to 
gain new accomplishments, and at the same time 
to listen to strange, wild stories of Ireland and of 
the eventful life of one of her meckest and gentlest 
daughters. 

Mrs. Mackarell became the fashion, and cre 
long ladies drove from far away to see her and 
to learn of her. She won all hearts by her patient 
endurance and her pleasant conversation. Her 
rooms were decked with gifts, and her table also 
boasted many little delicacies from her pupils. 

Aside from his regular employment, Paddy ac- 
complished a great deal. He had the first 
beans and berries of the season in his garden, and 
everything he raised Drought the highest price. 
And all this time he kept the few rooms he used 


she had al- 
and they 


peas, 





in the cottage as neat as if there was a strong 
woman there giving her time to them. All the 


money he earned was kept safely in a tin box in 
| the wall-cupboard till he could count a hundred 
dollars, and then it was handed over to Mr. Northe 
“in behalf o’ the cottage,” as Paddy said. 

Four years had passed away, during which Mrs, 
Mackarell, under the influence of good food and a 
comfortable home, had conquered her intirmities, 
and grown handsomer—she could hardly have 
grown better, 

All the town loved and admired her; all praised 
and laughed at Paddy. The tables had 
| turned—it was no longer “Paddy and his ’cum- 

brance;” but “Mrs. Mackarell and her ’cum’- 
| brance.” 

| The fear of the “workhouse” had long been re- 

moved from the good mother’s mind, when Mr. 
| Northe received a letter informing him that 
“Thomas Rooney, weaver of Dublin, had died in- 
testate, and that his only heir, Margaret Macka- 
rell, last heard of on his estate, would receive two 





now 





212 





hundred pounds by taking the proper steps in 
jaw.” 

Mr. Northe expected to see Paddy leap six feet 
from the ground at the good news; but he only 
said calmly, “I knew it, sir, quite well—that it 
was comin’, though I could not just say whin and 
whince.” 

“Did you know your grandfather had two hun- 
dred pounds ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Deed, | didn’t know he had as many coppers ! 
I’m sure he didn’t desarve ‘em,” said Paddy. 

“Then how did you know he would leave this 
for your mother ? asked Mr. Northe. 

“I knowed it this way, sir,—hasn’t the great 
300k o' all books said that long life and good luck 
would come to thim as loves their mother and is 
tinder to her? Sure the dear mother has read it to 
me o’er and o’er; and she prays ivery night that 
God'll reward me for bein’ such a fine lad to her. 
And He always hears her, sir. I niver thought o’ 
the ould w’aver-lad, but I was sure good luck 
would fall down on me, or be dug up by me, or 
come some way; and so it has, sir.” 

And thus was poor, simple, honest Paddy re- 
warded for his filial love. 

Every quarter, when the interest of the thou- 
sand dollars came in, a pound note was sent home 
to “the good gran’deddy,” who was now old and 
poor; and thus he too met his reward for past 


kindness. 
+o - 


For the Companion, 
BUTTER. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“I aint one o’ that kind, now [ tellye! Ef a 
thing’s to say, I say it square out; but Philindy 
Beers, she keeps a-butterin’ and a-butterin’ and 
smoothin’ down an’ strokin’ over. Why, there 


” 


she is 

Miss Nancy Tryon was tall and gaunt and lean ; 
scant gray hair was brushed back from her angu- 
lar forehead and twisted into a tight knot behind, 
severely fastened with a yellow horn comb; her 
chin protruded a little, her black eyes stared and 
snapped, and generally expressed themselves in a 
pungent way; and her tongue—oh, her tongue! 
it was as untiring, as restless, as noisy, but by no 
means so useful, as a nail machine. She had very 
little patience and very little charity, but under 
her snappy way, her rapid judgments, her curt de- 
cision, lay a thoroughly honest and kind heart 
Which she was ashamed to show, 

“Well, now, Nancy!” said her companion, Mrs. 
Bunnell, who had stepped in for a neighborly 
visit. “You know you're kinder arbitrary, you 
always was, and you do like to speak in meetin’ 
whether there’s a congregation or not, you al- 
ways did; but I will say for’t, your bark’s worse’n 
your bite, 1’—— 

Here Mrs. Beers knocked ai the door. “Come 
in!” shouted Miss Nancy, never stirring from her 
chair—a flagrant violation of Strafford etiquette. 

“Good-day, good-day ! Why, Mis’ Bunnell, how 
be you? I haven’t seen you for quite a spell; and 
how do you get along, Miss Nancy ?” 

“So's to be crawlin’,” snapped the spinster, 
glaring straight at the round, placid, smiling lit- 
tle figure of the Widow Beers, who sat down in 
the nearest rocker, and put a pretty little basket 
on the floor by her side. “Well, you do look real 
spry; I’m glad to see ye so well. And you're usu- 
ally well, L see, Mis’ Bunnell. 1 fetched around 
a few apples offn my Astrykan tree to Sophrony 
Jones; she’s real miser’ble.” 

“Serves her right,” broke in Miss Nancy. “What 
did she go'n’ marry a shif‘less, low-lived feller like 
*Lish Jones for? She might ha’ known that them 
that makes brier beds for themselves has to lie on 
thorns.” 

“Wel, she seems to think considerable of him; 
I euess he’s pretty good to her s’fur as he knows 
how to be.” 

“I'm! Ais goodness won't go no further’n a 
hen-hop,” sniffed Miss Nancy. 

“And seein’ | was a-comin’ this way,” placidly 
went on Mrs. Beers, “1 thought I'd fetch a few on 
‘em to you. I rek’lect you set by apples a good 
deal.” 

“I'm obleeged to ye,” said Miss Nancy, still 
curt and decisive, but not quite so fierce. 

“Hadn't you better set em into the buttery, 
Nancy ?” suggested Mrs. Bunnell, looking uncon- 
scious of a pun, but Miss Nancy glared at her 
with honest wrath. 

Mrs. Beer's began again in her mild way. “They 
do say, up to the Centre, that Parson Styles 1s 
laid up with a dreadful spell o’ quinsy.” 

“LT guess he caught cold over to the Ma’sh wed- 
din,” suggested Mrs. Bunnell. “It did pour down ; 

I come over to-day half to see how you stood it, 
Nancy.” 

“Stood what ?” 


” 


what old hurt and wrong had set Miss Nancy 
against the Phelps family ; how Sam Phelps’s un- 
cle had “courted” pretty Nancy Tryon, and then 
run away with Jason Swift’s daughter, the richest 
girl in Strafford, and left Nancy to make the best 
of it. 

The taunt made poor Nancy speechless; she 
looked at Mrs. Bunnell, as that peace-breaking 
woman afterward expressed it, ‘jest like the uni- 
corn on a needle-paper a-starin’ at the lion. I 
really looked to hev her rise up an’ paw round 
and run her tongue out at me.” 

But good Mrs. Beers said in her gentle way be- 
fore Miss Nancy could speak, “Like enough she 
writ to ye, an’ somehow the letter went astray; 
I’ve knowed it so to be.” 

“Talk! do talk!” shrieked Miss Nancy. “She 
haint! I know she haint! she knowed I wouldn't 
never go to no Phelps’ weddin’; she done it a-pur- 
pose, the minx!” 

“Oh, I guess not,” purred Mrs. Beers. ‘“Janey’s 
a good girl; she’s real feelin’. [know Mis’ Ma’sh 
has set by her like an own darter since she’s hired 
out there.” 

“She hadn't no need to go there, anyway!” 
broke in the exasperated aunt. “She could ha’ 
lived here till the day after never, if she’d hev 
give that feller the mitten, and hed what I’ve got 
to leave when I’m dead an’ gone.” 

“And you're good for ninety-five, Nancy!” 
laughed provoking Mrs. Bunnell. ‘Didn’t hap- 
pen to come to ye, I s’pose, that she’d maybe ruth- 
er live long o’ Sam Phelps in a house of her own, 
than be a-hangin’ on to your skirts, so to speak, 
till she was an old maid herself? Well, what’s 
done’s done. I’m sorry to see ye so riled about it, 
but I must be a-goin’; I sot sponge this mornin’, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if "twas clean over the pan 
by this. Folks has got to have bread’s well’s 
butter,” and with a nod of farewell, Mrs. Bunnell 
rustled out of the room, her stiff calico seeming 
to hiss in echo to her derisive words as she swept 
through the narrow door. 

“There aint no butter about her!” growled Miss 
Nancy. ‘Sophi’ Bunnell’s prickly asa thistle, an’ 
allers was.” 

“Well, folks is made different,” said Mrs. Beers 
gently. ‘We aint all jest alike, and it’s quite ¢ 
mercy we aint; all sugar or all salt would be as 
good as tasteless, 1 guess. Mis’ Bunnell’s real 
good to the sick, I’ve always heerd tell, and she’s 
smart as a whip, besides.” 

“Yes, ’n a whip with a stinger, too,” was the 
curt answer. 

“Well, now,” went on Mrs. Beers, “I feel real 
hurt for ye, Miss Nancy, about Janey, but I’m 
certin sure she never meant nothin’ less than not 
to have ye to her weddin’; why, I know her real 
well; she’s as sweet as cream, naturally. Depend 
on’t, "twas all a mistake.” 

“You no need to butter me up, Philindy Beers! 
I guess I know when I’m throwed over ’s_ well’s 
the next one. Jane hes gone an’ done ’xactly 
what I said she shouldn't never do, and she knows 
it. I’ve got means to hve on, and more. I aint 
no poor, despisable old maid. I’ve got money in 
the bank and a good farm, and I’ll go in to Har’- 
ford to-morrer if I’m spared and make my will to 
a lawyer’s, and I'll will every cent to furrin mis- 
I'll do it, sure’s you’re born.” 

“Oh, now, don’t ye do nothin’ hasty, Miss Nan- 
cy! Let’s see about it, now do; the’s a’most al- 
ways two sides to things, and ye know the Scrip- 
tur’ recommends for us to be slow to wrath; it’s 
real easy to talk, but you can’t untalk, ye know.” 

“Nor I don’t want to!” was the irate answer. 

“Well, I must say good-day. I've got to see to 
our folkses’ dinner some. Sar’Ann can do the 
most on’t, but she aint very mighty, ‘nd mother’s 
laid up with rheumatiz.” 

And Mrs. Beers slid away quietly, leaving Miss 
Nancy alone. 

Words are words only, we say sometimes, but 
how they can hurt or heal! Miss Nancy was 
grieved to the heart with Janey’s conduct, and 





sions. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 





when Mrs. Bunnell exasperated her with sharp com- 
ment and keen taunt, she was ready in her rage to 
believe she would never speak to her niece again ; 
but the Widow Beers’ gentle suggestions fell on | 
her soul like dew, and against her will, or her 
consciousness, soothed her excited temper and 
wounded spirit. 
She was by no means ready to forgive Janey ; 
but as she sat alone there and reviewed all the 
past, thought of the girl's bright, loving patience, 
her thoughtful care of her aunt and her likeness 
to the dear dead brother, and then,—being a just 
| woman, for all her temper and testy obstinacy, 
} 
| 














went back to the love of her own youth for an 
| elder Sam Phelps, and the agony of loss and mor- 
tification she endured then, she began to see what 
Janey had escaped, and what she had found, and 


“Why, gettin’ home from Mis’ Ma’sh’s house | to look “also upon the things of others.” 


a-Tuesday evenin’; the weddin’, ye know.” 


She would have resented sharply any intima- 


“1 hain’t been to no weddin’; hes Desiah Ma’sh | tion that “Philindy” Beers had mollitied her with 


> 


made a goose o' herself to her time o’ life ? 
“Why, no! merey sakes, no! 


Sam Phelps. 


Miss Nancy was crimson with 
Tryon an’ Sam Phelps! I guess not! 


rage. 


for no settin® out. Sam Phelps! of all 
critters, T b’lieve them Phelpses is the meanest.” 


“You didn’t always think so, did ye? 


created 


sareasti- 


| the “butter” of her kindly, loving nature and 


Why, Lexpected | speech, but there was no one by to make such in- 
you knowed it; ‘twas Janey,—Janey Tryon an’ 
I s'posed, of course, seein’ you was 
her aunt, you'd fetch around to see her married.” 
“Jane 
I told hera 
year back ef Lever heerd of one o’ them Phelps boys 
a-shinin’ up to her, she needn’t never look to me 


timation, and when the sun set that night and the 
lonely old woman watched it from her doorsteps 
| sinking in all the splendor of red and gold behind 
the hills, she felt that it was going down upon her 
wrath--and was reluctantly, but horfestly, dis- 
| turbed by the consciousness. 

Meantime, Mrs. Beers, having helped “Sar’ 
Ann”—a poor old cousin to whom she gave a 
| home—get the dinner and clear it away, and then 

made her mother comfortable for an afternoon 
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Phelps's house, some two miles from her own in 
the opposite direction from Miss Nancy’s; she 
found Janey looking like a wild rose as she sat 
sewing on the east door-step, enjoying the calm 
warmth of the late September day; everything 
about her exquisitely neat, her white apron and 
pink calico dress setting out with their clear tints 
her bright dark hair and eyes and colorless but 
healthy complexion, through whose smooth sur- 
face emotion always sent the very blush of a rosy 
dawn. She flushed beautifully now when she saw 
Mrs. Beers come smiling down the road, and ran 
to open the little gate for this first guest of her 
new home. 

Friendly greetings followed, and at last Mrs. 
Beers slid into the purpose of her visit. ‘You 
kinder took us all by surprise "bout your weddin’, 
Janey. Iwas beat to hear on’t, I must say.” 

“Well, Mis’ Beers, we couldn't afford to have 
much of a wedding. Sam’s folks live over to 
Hartland, most of them, and Mis’ Marsh hadn’t 
really room to ’commodate them, and I haven’t 
got anybody but Aunt Nancy, and she didn’t 
come; she feels hard towards Sam,” and here the 
bright eyes clouded. 

“Didn't send no answer to ye?” 
Beers, diplomatically. 

“No; Ltold Tommy Marsh to wait for it, so’s 
to make sure; and he said she said there wasn't 
any answer.” 

“My land!” ejaculated Mrs. Beers. 

“Now, Janey, Miss Nancy never got no note 
from ye at all, and didn’t never have an idee that 
you was a-goin’ to be married; she feels reel riled 
about it; she feels hurt; an’ you can’t no way 
blame her. She done well by ye jest so far forth 
as she knowed, while you stayed; you know she 
hed reason accordin’ to the natur’ of women-folks 
not to like the Phelpses; ef she had knowed your 
Sam, she’d hev liked him, she couldn’t help it; 
but you see she kep’a mixin’ him up with her Sam, 
the uncle, who wa’n’t no more like him than 
chalk’s like cheese; and ye know Miss Nancy’s 
real sot in her way, but she’s good as gold when 
ye get down to it.” 

Janey’s eyes filled. 

“My senses! if I could get hold of Tommy 
Marsh !—and there he is, sure’s you live!” 

“Set still! set still!” purred Mrs. Beers; “let 
me deal with the cretur; he’s fetchin’ suthin’ to 
ye; but he’s slipprier ’n an ecl; et he gits an idee 
you know ’bout it, he'll cut ’n run.” 

Janey took up her apron and went on with the 
button-hole, and Tommy, a freckled, green-eyed, 
impudent urchin, bobbed his head at her and held 
out a basket. 

“Ma sent ye over suthin’ for to put inter the 
pantry,” he said, in the monotonous tone of a re- 
peated lesson. 

Janey uncovered the basket. 

“Why, just look here, Mis’ Beers! she has sent 
me four Jars of jell; aint she good ?” 

“Surely!” ejaculated Mrs. Beers. 
don’t you want a pep’mint ?” 

The unwary boy snapped at the offer. 

“Guess there’s one in my pocket,” smiled the 
old lady, and began to pull out one by one the 
contents of that goodly repository. 

“T guess, Tommy, you haven't got near so many 
things in your pocket as there be in mine,” she 
said. 

“IT bet I have!” answered Thomas, and quite 
forgetful of anything but emulation, he began to 
unload the stores of his own pouches. As he did 
so, eagerly and carelessly, a dirty note fell on the 
steps just at Mrs. Beers’ side; she reached out for 
it. Tommy saw the manceuvre, grabbed ineffectu- 
ally at the document and fled ; it was the lost note 
to Miss Nancy. 

“Seems as though there was a Providence in it,” 
remarked Mrs. Beers, but Janey did not hear, for 
she was running after Tommy with the emptied 
basket she had just brought out; suddenly she 
slipped on a stone, twisted her ankle and fell. 

It was hard for Mrs. Beers to get her into the 
house and on to her bed, but Janey was not the 
fainting sort of woman, and between her courage 
and her visitor’s patience it was managed. Mrs. 
Beers stayed and got the supper for Sam, and then 
trotted home, sending Mrs. Marsh back to take 
her place as she passed the house. Early the next 
morning she went over to Miss Nancy Tryon’s. 

“Good mornin’,” she said, beaming on that stiff 
old lady with the sunny homely countenance of a 
pumpkin in a cornfield. 

“Say, Miss Nancy, I’ve ketched a nice feller a- 
meddlin’, betwixt you and Janey. I’ve got the 
note she writ to ye out o’ Tommy Ma’sh’s pocket ; 
I guess he went fishin’ or somethin’ an’ forgot it 
an’ lied about it; anyway, here ’tis.” Miss Nancy 
grimly opened it, and it ran thus: 


queried Mrs. 


“Tommy, 


“Dear AuntTy,—I have finally made up my mind to 
marry Sam; I think a great deal of him, and he does of 
me, | expect, and it seems as if there wasn’t any real 
good reason why I shouldn't, save and except that you 
don't like him, but I know you will after a while, and 
he thinks ever so much of you; he just hates his uncle 
Sam. 

“Dear Aunty, you're all the people I have got, since 
father died, and you know how he set by you, and 
looked for you to be a mother to his baby, and so you 
was. 

“I’m real sorry I vexed you about Sam, but I couldn't 
help it; please forgive me and come over to Mrs. 
Marsh’s to-morrow night and see me married. Do, po! 
Sam says do, too. Your loving Janey.” 

“Dreadful 


sweet! most’s good as honey,” 


growled Miss Nancy, in a voice half-moved, half- 
incredulous; but why did she wipe her specta- 
Mrs. Beers went on in her soft voice,— 

“T was down there las’ night an’ she kinder 


cles ? 





cally inquired Mrs. Bunnell, who knew very well | nap, tied on her bonnet and set out for Janey 


turned her ankle a-runnin’ after that boy; I fixed 


her ow the bed an’ got supper, butshe can’t step; 
she was a-comin’ right up here but for that, and 
she cried real bad about it, 

“J think ’twould set her up dreadfully ef so be 
you could feel to forgive her fur enough to step 
around there and help her a mite. I know it’s 
dreadful hard to git over sech things, and she 
knows it, and is a-grievin’ over it a sight; but I 
said, says I, ‘Don’t ye take on, Janey; your aunt’s 
jest as good as gold when you git down to ’t; she’s 
one o’ them that’s better’n they’re willin’ to show ; 
anyway Ill tell her to-morrer, and she’ll do jest 
as she’s a mind ter.” 

“That’s so!” said Miss Nancy, grimly, and Mrs. 
Beers, wise in her harmlessness, went home. 
Whether it was the note with its honest honey, or 
Mrs. Beers’s “butter,” who can tell? A mixture 
of both, no doubt, but Miss Nancy, left to her own 
heart and conscience, softened at once, and lock- 
ing up her tiny house, set off to Janey’s witha 
satchel in her hand. Never had she received such 
a welcome; even Sam’s hearty handshake and 
frank smile were accepted as they were meant; 
and till Janey’s ankle was thoroughly well the 
work and the nursing were done, as Miss Nancy 
did everything, as well as hands, head and heart 
could do them. The very day she went back to 
her own house Mrs. Bunnell sailed in. 

“Well said!” she exclaimed, “you’ve got over 
your huff, ha’n't ye? Philindy Beers hes buttered 
ye up good; well, you’re the last woman I ever 
expected would be smoothed over this way !” 
“Look a here, Sophi’ Bunnell!” snapped Miss 
Nancy, with alacrity and fire, “‘it tells in Scriptur’ 
about eatin’ butter an’ honey so’s to know how 
to choose betwixt evil an’ good; well, I’ve eet ’em, 
and I’ve found out butter’s a sight better’n briers 
be, anyhow!” 
Dear reader, don’t we agree with her ? 
———_+@r— 
For the Companion, 


A STORY OF 1775. 
By F. F. Foster. 

One pleasant morning in August, 1775, Gen. Wash- 
ington set out from his headquarters at Cambridge on 
horseback, merely for recreation. As was frequently 
the case, he rode unattended and wore the dress of a 
civilian. He had proceeded a couple of miles in the di- 
rection of Watertown, when he saw a woman, far ad- 
vanced in years, sitting in a doorway and moaning pite- 
ously. His sympathy was at once aroused, and bring- 
ing his horse to a halt, he inquired,— 
“What troubles you, my good woman?” 
“OQ sir,” was the reply, “some rebel soldiers have 
been here this morning, and stolen or destroyed every- 
thing in my garden. I had cultivated the garden with 
my own hands, and looked to what I should gather 
from it for the support of my invalid husband and my- 
self, during the coming winter.” 
“May I see your husband?” 
“Certainly. He is always glad to have any one call 
upon him.” 
Washington dismounted, tied his horse to a fence, 
and then followed the woman into the house, where, on 
every side, he found evidences of extreme poverty. He 
was, however, cordially welcomed by the feeble old 
man, who, bolstered up in a bed, extended to him a 
thin, colorless hand. For half an hour, or more, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army held con- 
verse with the aged couple, during which he learned 
they were most pronounced Tories, and had two sons— 
their only children—among Gage’s troops in Boston. 
Before taking his departure, he drew some money from 
his pocket and held towards the woman, saying,— 
“This will enable you to provide for your present 
needs.” She, at first, manifested a reluctance to receiv- 
ing it, but fimally accepted it, with profuse thanks. Then 
he promised that Gen. Washington should be informed 
of the treatment to which his soldiers had subjected her. 
“Gen. Washington!” she exclaimed. ‘He is our bit- 
terest enemy, and will, doubtless, rejoice to know that 
any who sympathize with the British have been 
abused.” 
“I think you are mistaken in regard to his disposi- 
tion; hope you are, at least,” was the answer, with a 
smile, as he left the house. 
He immediately rode to Major-General Putnam, who 
commanded the centre division of the army,—stationed 
at Cambridge,—and having acquainted him with what 
he had just learned, ordered a search for the marauders 
to be instituted, and that, when identified, they be sent 
to his headquarters. ‘The third day thereafter, an aid- 
de-camp conducted three soldiers into his presence. 

“Are you the ones who disgraced the uniform you 
wear by plundering a defenceless woman’s garden?” 
asked Washington, sternly. 

“She is a Tory,” was the indirect reply. 

“So she told me, and also that her sons are in the 
British army. But she is a woman, nevertheless, and 
for that reason, if for no other, entitled to respect. 
Your wanton conduct was worthy of oppressors rather 
than of those who—as does the American army—aim 
Accompany them to the woman 
whom they molested,” addressing the officer having 
them in charge, ‘“tand see that they fully compensate 
her for the damage they wrought. Another offence of 
a like nature will not be dealt with so leniently.” 

Later, that same day, while he was engaged in writ- 
ing, a servant informed him that a woman waited in an 
adjoining room, who was urgent to see him, privately. 

“Ask her to step in here,” said Washington, laying 
aside his quill. 

When the woman presented herself before him, he 
saw she was the one in whose behalf he had acted a few 
She went to him and placed her 
trembling hand upon his arm, saying, ‘God bless you!” 
Then the tears came and she could articulate no more. 

“Please be seated, madam,” and Washington placed 
a chair for her. 

She séated herself, and, so soon as she could com- 
mand her voice, continued,— 

“Only a little time ago, the soldiers who robbed my 
garden came and gave me a sum of money, more than 
sufficient to make good my loss. From them I learned 
that my visitor of the other morning, was Gen. Washi- 


to prevent oppression. 


hours previously. 





ington trimself,—of whom T had held so erroneous an 
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impression,—and that it was at his—your—command 
they recompensed me. When they had gone, my hus- 
band and I, talking the matter over, came to the conclu- 
sion that such a commander—so unlike Gen. Gage, who 
never calls his men to account for any violence or in- 
jury they may have done to the rebels—would not be 
likely to have charge of an unjust cause; and, though 
we had been firm adherents of the King, we then and 
there resolved to espouse your cause in the future. I 
think our sons, when they learn what has occurred to 
us, will do the same. I came here to tell you this. God 
bless you!” and touching her lips to his hand, she went 
from the apartment, 

Within the month, two soldiers—this woman's suns— 
deserted the British standard and enrolled themselves 
with those who fought beneath the flag which was em- 
blematical of freedom, justice, equality. One of them 
was killed, the other was severely wounded in the as- 
sault on Quebec, under Arnold. 

This story was often told in Boston and Cambridge 
during the Revolution and after its close, but we do not 
know that it has been given in history. 

It is one of many local traditions of Washington, and 
we present the version of it that was told by the old. 
time firesides. 

Stories of popular kings acting the part of unknown 
benefactors have often been told, as, for example, King 
Henry and the Miller, King James and the Tinker, but 
we have not before met with a like incident of Wash- 
ington. 

+o 
For the Companion, 


APPLE-BLOSSO® 


Only a few little blossoms 

From the apple-tree boughs in the lane, 
Clusters of pink and white fragrance, 

Yet they bring to me pleasure and pain. 





Ss. 


Pleasure,—for well T remember 
The clear eyes, so royally blue, 

Of one who is swect as these flowers, 
Heart of hearts most loyally true. 





Her joy is in living for others, 
Ever knowing that Christ did the same; 
Her hope is the Christian's sure anchor, 
And doing God's will is her aim, 


Then why doth this fecling of sadness 
Come painfully near to my heart? 
Is it that He in His wisdom 
Hath severed our lives apart? 
Apart,—yet together forever 
Neath our Heavenly Father's care; 
Though oceans may roll between us, 
Together His love we'll share. 








Then let these tew little blossoms 
From the apple-tree boughs in the lane, 
Bring to me only the gladness 
Without this feeling of pain. 
MARION UPHAM, 
a — —— 


For the Companion. 


A WEST TEXAS ADVENTURE. 

Four of us, my ranch partner Alfred Dinsmore, and 
myself, with a young German house-carpenter named 
Wert Anspach, and a colored boy called “Grant,” had 
set out that day for a load of honey. 

A load of honey will sound oddly, perhaps, to read 
ers East, but that is the way we get it here. Wild 
honey, rich stores of it, is laid up by the native bees. The 
settlers often have resort to a ‘bee-tree” when their 
stock of sugar and molasses runs low. The honey is 
drained from the comb and put away in jars; and the 
wax makes excellent candles. 

Twelve or thirteen miles up north of our location, in 
the canon of Lipan Creek (head-quarters of Wichita 
River), there is a ‘*bee’s nest” which has supplied us 
and the families of three other stockmen for the last 
four years. 

This enormous bee-hive is in the cliff on the north 
side of the canon, fronting south. 

The entrance to it is up some forty feet above the 
creek-bed, where there is a horizontal crack eight or 
ten inches wide, running along the face of the precipice 
for four or five hundred feet. 

This crack opens back into recesses in the shattered 
crags behind; and here the bees, colony on colony, have 
their nests and have laid up honey for many years. 

By going round and operating from the top of the 
cliff, we have at odd times dislodged considerable por- 
tions of the rock with blasts of gunpowder and erow- 
bars—suflicient to secure many hogsheads of comb. 

Still deeper down in great pits and holes, there seems 
to be a vast deposit of old, thick, black candied honey, 
which has been drained from the tiers of comb above, 
year after year. 

Lower down the face of the cliff, the honey, espe- 
cially on very hot days, weeps and oozes out at little 
cracks and seams of the fissured sandstone—so much 
so that the creck bank is there completely honey- 
soaked, and the water tora mile or two below will at 
times be perceptibly sweetened. 

Much of this escaping honey the bees themselves 
carry back up the face of the cliff. 

On a pleasant June day the canon and high above it, 
the air, will be darkened by the incoming and outgoing 
clouds of bees, millions on millions of them, along the 
whole length of the crevice. The ordinary drowsy 
hum of a hive is here intensified to a deep, solemn roar 
distinctly audible a mile below. 

To go honey gathering there on a summer day might 
be a perilous business. We have always made our 
raids on the nest during the cold weather, generally on 
some chilly day toward Christmas when the bees are 
lying torpid and a winter silence has fallen upon this 
whole vast apiary. 

It was one of the last days of November, and when 
we started that morning the weather was quite warm, 
almost “muggy,” with a thin, bluish fog rising from 
the prairie, which had lately been burned over and lay 
coal-black under foot. 

But we had not gone more than eight or ten miles 
when a “norther” came down on us in full blast. The 
first we saw of it was a sudden whirling of the fog over 
the tops of a belt of mezquits out to our left. Then 
came a puff of cold air as damp and chilling as when 
in summer one steps into a cellar. 

A minute later, this monitory whiff was followed by 
@ second puff, a perfect gust, which sent our hats whirl- 
ing, and upset the half hogsheads off the spring-board. 

The norther was upon us! 

That is the way these freezing gales always come 
here; sometimes they don’t even give one time to get on 
one’s great coat and mittens. How cold they are, and 
how they cut through a body! In half an hour the 
mercury will fall forty and fifty degrees. 

Often rain, sleet, and sometimes snow, come with it. 

No one tries to do anything during a norther here. 


| ed-up spring-board 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You cannot even get a blacksmith to shoe your horse 
while a norther is blowing, and it often blows three 
days at a bout. 

The folks ‘den up” and keep a great fire going. You 
will not see a person stirring out anywhere, no old set- 
tler at least, even in the village. 

When the norther struck @s, we set out to go back 
home; but as the canon was now no very great distance 
ahead, we drove on and got into that ata place about 
two miles below the ‘‘great bees’-nest.” 

The cliffs here broke the force of the gale, and se- 
lecting a spot where a big rick of drift stuff had been 
lodged against the rocks by floods, we built a roaring 
fire and made a shed, partly of the half-hogsheads and 
spring-boards and partly of drift-wood and brush. 
Here we made ourselves comfortable, gave the mules 
their corn, and had no thoughts of going up on 
the prairie for honey, or anything else, while the gale 
held. 

The crag on the side against which we had our fire 
was sixty or seventy feet high, but as I have mentioned 
above, was here all along much fissured and cracked, 
showing crevices and crannies where the broken strata 
had worked apart, often three and four feet in width. 
The drift-rick, which served us for wood-pile, burned 
well, the blaze mounting half way up the cliff and cast- 
ing a warm glow back into our shed. 

Hlere, throughout the rest of the day and evening, 
while the gusts howled across the canon from out over 
the prairie to north’ard, we lay at our ease and told 
stories, going sound asleep at last, wrapped up in our 
buffalo skins. 

Some hours must have passed, for our big fire had 
burned down low, 
when I was roused 
scratching, 
raking noise on the 
rocks in front of 
our shed. Befor: 
I was as yet half- 
awake, something 
—it was so dark I 
could not tell whats 
but some heavy 
animal, I felt sure 
—came down the 
rocks and fell part- 
ly into the open 
front of our shed 
and right on Ans- 
pach’s, the Ger- 
man, extended feet 
and ankles. 

With that, Wert 
jumped to get up 
and gave a shout; 
and we all arose, 
fumbling for our 
But before 
Anse, or I, or any 
of us had gained 
our 


by a 


“ 
Us. 


legs, down 
came the shed, the 
half-hogsheads we 
had brought for 
our honey, our tilt- 


wagon, brush and 
all. 

Who had the 
most to do with 


knocking it down, 
Iam sure I don’t 
know. It was a 
free scrabble. One 
of the half-hogs- 
heads tipped over 
in such a way as 
to completely 
shut Grant, the 
colored boy, un- 
der it all but his 
shanks; and as the 
fore wheels of the 
bottom of the hogshead, he was caught fast. 

The noise he made was as nothing compared with the 
racket the German was making, for the other half-hogs- 
head had fallen partly over him, and he was kicking at 
an unknown wild beast whose growls mixed with his 
shouts. 

**Arnse, vare bees you?” we heard him calling out 
in reproachful tones. 

The moment we had extricated ourselves from the 
brush and stakes, Dinsmore and I sprang to our feet 
and tried to take in the situation. 

It was too dark to see much. The brush was snap- 
ping and the half-hogshead bobbing up and down; 
and just then the savage, growling head of some 
animal was thrust repeatedly out betwixt the spokes 
of one of the hind wheels of the capsized spring- 
board. 

Anse, who had seized upon the camp-axe, let it drive 
at the growler’s head. His first stroke knocked 
two spokes out of the wheel. At its next plunge the 
animal came head and shoulders through the gap. But 
I had secured one of the guns, and at this juncture, by 
good luck, shot it dead. 

Almost with the report, Wert, who had been making 
frantic efforts to get out through the brush on the back 
side, scrambled to his feet, shouting,— 

“Sharles, pe careful vare you shoots! 
dem puck-shots go puzz py my ear.” 

“T's a bear,” said Alf, peeping between the spokes 
of the wheel; but before we had time to haul out 
the carcass, or even get Grant from under the hogs- 
head tub, another bear came sliding down the rocks 
with a scratch and a growl, and fell sprawling into the 
ashes and still glowing embers of the fire. A perfect 
smother of ashes and coals flew up. It must have been 
a warm lighting for the old chap’s feet. 

He whirled round with a low yelp and leaped out 
over some logs at the lower end of our shed. J just had 
time to cock my left barrel and fire as his hind legs dis- 
appeared down over the logs. We heard him give a 
growl when the shot struck him. but had no time to 
look for him or even see where he went to, for wert 
had set up a great outcry. 

“Queek, Anse! queek, Sharles, mit yours goon! In 
der holler up ze rock! Do’n you hears him yow? 
Anoder one’s coming down!” 


Whole dozen 








Surely enough, there was another looking out of a 





| Diling over full of ’em!” 














great fissure, up twenty-five or thirty feet—growling 
and making as if to descend. 1 could plainly see its 
head, anda moment after, it turned to come down tail 
first. 

“Zhoust you hark, poys!” exclaimed Wert. 
hear dem sing!” 

If there had been a whole menagerie shut up back 
amongst those rocks, it could hardly have made more 
music—growling, whining, roaring and yorring ! 

“There’s an awful big den back in there! and it’s 


“Only 


Every minute or two a head would pop out in sight 
from the crevice. The firing and the noise had stirred 
It looked as if the animals had climbed up 
to this den over the heap of drift-wood which our fire 
had burned up. The smoke and fire flaming up to the 
mouth of the hole had kept them in during the first 
part of the night; or else they had all been comforta- 
bly asleep in there, passing the norther. But now 
they evidently all wanted to come out—hungry per- 
haps. 

During the forenoon we got logs and stuff from the 
drift-ricks lower down, which we set up in such a way 
that we could climb to the entrance of the den. All | 
being quict there now, Alf climbed up—to reconnoitre 
the brutes. 


them up. 


There was a pretty large fissure which opened back 
between and over great detached masses of rock for 
eighteen or twenty feet. In back of these, lower down, 
there seemed to be a big black hole, evidently a consid- 
erable cavern. 





I now climbed up and together we peeped and peeked | 
about for some time, 


When we looked down into | 
the dark hole, | 
there would be | 
low growling. | 
Three or four | 
hours were spent. | 
We found that it 
was no use trying 
to shoot them in 
the dark. There 
was a cave back 
in there as large 
as a hall; a great 
irregular 
emitting a 
strong 
stench. 
In the afternoon 


cavity 
very 
bearish 





we assailed them | 
on a new. tack. 
Wert and Grant 


split up a lot of 
woed which, with 
their assistance, 
we carried up our 
log ladder, half a 
cord of it at least, 
and then pitched 
it into the cavern. 
A brand was then 
fetched up, and we 
soon had a bonfire 
going which light- 
ed up the whole | 
inside of the den. 
From where we 
stood up in the 
fissure, the bears 
could now be seen 
behind 
bowl- 


crouching 
the black 
ders and in the far 
of the 
cave, snarling un- 
easily at the fire. 
I counted five, and 
Alf soon made out 


corners 


two others. 
To shoot game 
thus cornered up 


may be deemed an 


spring-board lay partly across the | unsportsmanlike method of hunting, but my friend and 


myself were troubled by no such scruples. 

An hour later we hauled seven bears—dead ones—out 
of that cave, which added to those already secured, 
made ten carcasses! 

They were remarkably fat bears, too, with but one 
exception. Their flesh had a noticeably srveet taste, 
which we attributed to their getting so much honey 
hereabouts. 

4@ - 
For the Companion. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AT SAN- 
DRINGHAM. 


By Archibald Forbes. 

When the Prince of Wales came of age, nineteen years 
ago, there stood at his credit, accumulated during his 
minority from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
an appanage of the Prince of Wales, a sum of about 
two million five hundred dollars. There is no adequate 
mansion on the Cornish estates, and even if there were, 
Cornwall is in so remote a corner of England as to dis- 
qualify a mansion there for being a suitable residence 
for the heir-apparent. 

It was determined by the Queen and her ministry of 
the day, of which Lord Palmerston was the head, to in 
vest a large proportion of the Prince’s minority accumu- 
lations in the purchase of a landed estate for his Royal 
Highness; the conditions being that it should be within 
reasonable distance from London, that it should be ina 
region not apart from neighbors of position, and that it 
should furnish facilities for the preservation of game. 

On the southern shore of “the Wash,” that broad, 
shallow inlet which thrusts itself between the county of 
Lincoln on the north, and that of Norfolk on the south, 
a family of coufftry gentry named Lloyd had owned 
for several generations an extensive, but somewhat un- 
profitable and neglected, estate called Sandringham. 
Portions of its soil were fertile, but for the most part 
the land was sandy, and great tracts, chiefly on the 
higher ground overlooking the estuary, were covered 
with heather out of which grew stunted and sparse tir 
trees. 

The mansion house was an old brick pile, in a state of 
considerable dilapidation, standing near the centre of a 
park which undulated tamely indeed, but rather pret- 
tily, but which contained 4 jake and not a few fine old 
trees. 





The estate was a strictly rural one, the nearest tawn 
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being Lynn Regis, a seaport borough of some size, dis- 
tant about eight miles. The whole surrounding region, 
although it is purely agricultural, may be called one 
huge game preserve; properties joining with properties 
whose owners take their highest pride in having a large 
head of game om their fields and in their covers. Nor 
folk divides with Nottingham the reputation of carrying 
more partridges and pheasants to the acre than any 
other county in England. 

This property of Sandringham was purchased for the 
Prince of Wales. Its price was one million and a half 
dollars, and at least an equal amount of money has been 
expended on it since it became the property of his 
Royal Highness. Viewed as an investment it cannot be 
called a success, and indeed was never meant to be 
success in this sense. 

Landed property in England returns to its owner an 
average of barely two and one-half per cent.; but it 
may be questioned whether the rental of Sandringham 
represents a half per cent. on the money which stands 
invested in it. There are a few farms besides that 
model farm which the Prince keeps in his own hands, 
but the tenants “sit easily,” as the saying is, provided 
they make no complaints as to the depredations of game 
on their crops. 

So forlorn was the empty place—for the Lloyd family 
had died out—when it passed into the Prince's posses 
sion, that an early visitor who went to inspect it found 
grass growing knee high in the stalls of the deserted 
stables. Since that day there have been sweeping 
changes—an all but new mansion, to complete which 
piecemeal cost three years, now stands at the head of 
the gentle slope overlooking the lake. 

The park has been all but remodelled. A great slice 
of land has been converted into gardens, which contain 
a vast extent of glass, whence in one night sometimes 
two thousand five hundred dollars worth of rare flowers 
blossoming in their pots are brought across the lawn to 
decorate the 1eception rooms and dining tables. The 
landscape gardener has metamorphosed, not only the 
vicinity of the mansion, but the region within view 
from it. 

The heath is now studded with flourishing planta- 
tions of young firs and enclosed clumps of rarer trees. 
An elaborately fantastic summer-house, not inappropri 
ately called the “Folly,” adorns the summit of the high 
est sandy knoll in the vicinity; and model cottages 
greet every where the eye of the wayfarer who journeys 
through the hamlets on the estates. 


a 


The mansion-house of Sandringham—the “Hall” is 
the old name that still clings to it—although widely dif 
fering from the clumsy old pile which it has sueceeded, 
is in no sense a palace. It aims at being nothing more 
than a country gentleman's picturesque and commodious 
residence. There are half-a-dozen mansions in its own 
county which surpass it both in size and in pretensions. 

It is a long, irregular structure of warm red brick 
pointed with white stone, and having two fronts, one 
toward the smooth park studded with great ash and oak 
trees; one toward the more broken ground in the hollow 
of which lies, among clumps of ornamental shrubbery, 
the pretty artificial lake. 

The finest room in the mansion is the drawing-room, 
a long apartment with a great bay-window in its larger 
section, and in the centre a beautiful piece of statuary 
in white marble, around the pedestal of which rises a 
variegated bank of rare flowers always in blossom. At 
one end of the first floor corridor is the bedroom of the 
royal couple, the room in which the Prince lay during 
that long, terrible illness of his which so nearly proved 
fatal. One of the prettiest things in the house is the 
Princess’ bath-room, a little poem in white marble with 
blue veins running through it. 

But the room at Sandringham is the large entrance 
hall, panelled in carved wood and adorned with old 
armor and modern pictures. It is the living room, or 
rather it may be said, the gathering-room, of the royal 
circle and its guests when the family is at Sandringham. 
The main door opens into a corner of it; and opposite 
the main door is the door which conducts to the inner 
corridor off which open the dining and drawing-rooms. 
Above the first is the inscription, ‘Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and Alexandra, his wife, built this 
house.” Above the second are the words, “ Dulce 
domum”’—the keynote to the family life at Sandring 
ham. 

This saloon is crowded with the appliances of every- 
day life; an open piano, a half-finished sketch on an 
easel—a portrait, perhaps, by an artist-visitor, chil- 
dren’s books, a dainty writing-table, several work-ta- 
bles, couches, easy-chairs, and a hundred and one et 
ceteras. Itis the general lounging-room of the house. 
It is the apartment sacred to afternoon tea; and at San- 
dringham afternoon tea is an institution. 

The gentlemen have come in from shooting, and sit or 
stand about still in their field costume. The ladies, 
home from driving, or it may be from walking with the 
guns, grace their presence. ‘The 
royal children are here, asking frank questions about 
the day’s sport, taking part in discussions concerning 
the arrangements for the morrow, or listening to a 
quaint little story told by a visitor with a gift as a ra- 
conteur. With the steam from the tea rises the smoke 
from the cigarettes, for the Prince is an inveterate 
smoker, and his guests willingly follow his lead. There 
is no prettier domestic scene in all England than after- 
noon tea in the “saloon” at Sandringham. 

And this saloon is occasionally put to another duty. 
Cleared of its furniture it makes a charming ball-room, 
in which some two hundred or more have ample room 


the occasion with 


and verge enough. A house ball at Sandringham 
always on a birthday—is a great occasion in Norfolk. 

The gentlefolks of the county are invited impartially, 
for at Sandringham the Prince aims simply to be a 
country gentleman among his compeers. Perhaps there 
is yet greater “‘go” and heartiness in the annual tenants’ 
ball, which includes any number of tenant-farmers from 
the neighboring estates, with their wives, sons aid 
daughters. Then there is a servants’ ball, which is by 
no means confined to the servants of the mansion, but 
includes those on the home-farm, the game-keepers, the 
foresters, the cottagers on the estate, and the villagers 
from Dersingham, hard by. The Prince and Princess, 
with the “‘house-party,” their visitors, mix with cordial 
good-will and heartiness in these gatherings of their 
humbler neighbors and dependents; and ‘Our Master,” 
as the Prince is universally styled by the farming-folk 
in the neighborhood, may be seen leading out to the 
dance a cottager’s “good wife,” while the 
stands up with a burly keeper, the pleased solemnity 
of whose visage is a sight to eee, 





Princess 
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Tiwre is no busier life in England than the ordi- 


nary life of the Prince of Wales; and to get down 
to Sandringham is for him a genuine holiday. He 
always tries to be there at certain seasons—Easter, 


Whitsuntide, his own and the Princess’ birthdays, 


and Christinas-time. 
Then he goes to Sandringham, when he can get 
for the hunting and the pheasant 


the chance, 






shooting. ‘The hounds which hunt the region ad- 
Jacent to Sandringham are kept by Mr. Anthony 
Hammond, a neighboring squire; and the royal 
family when at Sandringham are always out with 
them two days a week. 

The weight—he must 
ride quite two hundred and thirty pounds—is a 
good and fearless rider. T once saw him gallop 
down a hillside so steep that 1 did not venture to 
follow him. ‘The princess, to the 
slight stiffness of the knee-joint that supervened 
onan illness some ten vears ago, rides with her 
the right the saddle, 
horsewoman, and all the royal children have been 
used to the saddle almost from their cradles. ‘The 
country about Sandringham is by no means easy, 


Prince, although a welter 


who, owing 


skirt on side of is a good 








Uthough it is comparatively but neither 
broken ground nor fences stop the royal party. 


open; 


On shooting days in the covers on the property, 
the her lacy almost 
drive out to an appointed rendezvous, 
with the the 
the Sometimes it 


princess and Visitors always | 
to lunch | 
from | 
eaten in the open air, 
pienic fashion, but more often it is spread in some 


men luncheon being sent on 


house, is 





farmhouse, or perhaps in one of the numerous rus- 
tic pleasure-cottages about the estate. After lun- 
cheon the ladies often walk with the guns through- 
out the and return with the men to 
afternoon tea. 

Sunday is a right pleasant day at Sandringham. 
In the morning the whole house party walk across 
the park to the quaint little old church on its out- 
Out little churchyard, among the 
graves of the country-folk, lies a simple marble 
slab marking where , infant Al- 
bert Edward, Prince of Wales, and of Alexandra, 
"achilkt who died a few hours after he 
As the party quit the church the Prin- 
fails to it and turn aside fora 
moment at the grave of her dead little one. 

Near this 
Prince to the 
simultaneously with the 


afternoon, 


skirts. in the 


lies “John 


son of 


his wife, 
was born. 





cess never leave 


by stone is another the 
who lay ill 
of the dis- 
Prince lived. This 
latter stone bears the simple inscription, “One was 
taken and the other left.” 

The interval till luncheon is oceupied by a stroll 


, | 
around the park; and after luncheon the party | 


erected by 


memory of the groom 
Prince, 


and who died when the 


same 
order, 


visit the kennels, and the 
kept the animals are among 
Prince’s souvenirs of his visit to India. 


menagerie, where are 


wild the | 
Here are 
a couple of tigers which, when cubs, were the play- 


which 


mates of the crew of the Osborne on her homeward 
and the two “baby” elephants 
which the sailors taught to chew tobacco, 
and which they protested had been educated by 
them so highly that they could do anything but 
The peregrination finishes with tea in the 
Princess’ pretty dairy cottage, where the party are 
served with butter 


yovage, babies no 


speak. 


which her Royal Highness may 
have churned the day before. 

An offday at Sandringham is one of the Prince’s 
greatest enjoyments. After breakfast he 
his study, a little room off the entrance hall 
with the “Vanity Fair” 
and with countless sporting sketches. Here 
Mr land steward, who gives 
him an account of the doings at the home farm 
how the short horns and Devons are 


LoCcs into | 
» hung 
caricatures of his friends, 
he is 
Joined by - Beek, his 
ripening for 
exhibition at the great Smithfield show, and how 
the Southdowns that are 
champion sheep from the 
Walsing 
Then the head Keeper touches his forelock as le 
ecules In to report on the grouse experunent, or to 


Goodwood and Lord 


ham’s flocks, are laying on mutton. 


meant to cope with the | 


| literature, and its great deeds of old make its re- 


| that, after many centuries of abasement and tor- 


} the terms of peace between Russia and ‘Turkey, 
| Greece put in its claim. 
| by France and Italy ; but none of the other pow- 


this refusal, negotiations, aided by the envoys of 
| the 


| footing,” 


THE YOUTH’S| 


: . ! 
explain the scheme of next day’s campaign against 


the long-tails. After a pleasant word or two with | 
one of his tenant-farmers, who wants a new barn, 
the Prince gets on his pony, and with Beck and 
the forester walking by his side, he starts on an} 
excursion among his plantations, discussing as | 
they go the need for thinning the “Cocked Hat 


Wood,” or keeping the rabbits out of a recent 


clump of foreign 
shrubs. <A visit 
to the farm fol- 
lows, as a mat- 
ter of course, 
and the Prince 
tramps through 
the byres, 


punching the 
ribs of the fat- 


tening oxen, and 
knowingly dely- 
ing with his fist 
among the wool 
on the backs of 
the Southdowns. 

Meanwhile, the Princess is among her cottagers 
down at Newton, encouraging the women-folk to 
vie with each other in the cleanliness of their pretty 
habitations, distributing comforts among the ail 
ing, and looking in upon the little ones at the 
school, which she and her husband maintain for 
the behoof of the laboring folk on the estate. 

In fine, there is no comelier or wholesomer do- 
mestic life than that enjoyed by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they are under their own 
rural roof-tree down at Sandringham. 


—— St 





+o 
THE CLAIMS OF GREECE. 

There are two reasons why Greece is, or should 
be, a country of peculiar mterest to us 
that itis the land of the 
ancient memories. 


One is, 
most noble and august 
Its heroes, its philosophers, its 


nown dear even to our remote generation. 
‘The second feature of its interest lies in the fact 


por, Greece has, within the past sixty years, re- 
vived its energies and shown a new and rapid 
growth. It has become free; and it has 
lished a constitutional government, undey 
its progress has been very marked. 

When Greece, however, became independent of 
Turkish rule, a part of the territory mhabited by 
Greeks still remaimed—and remains to this day— 
under the Sultan’s dominion. At the time of the 
Russo-Turkish war, four years ago, the Greeks 
were anxious to seize the opportunity to wrest 
this territory from the Turk. 

But the great powers prevailed on Greece to re- 
train from declaring war against Turkey, and held 
out the hope that, when the Eastern troubles were 
settled, Greece should obtain, at least, a portion 
of the desired territory. 

At the Congress of Berlin, 


estab- 
which 





which met to settle 
It was warmly sustained 


ers would agree to compel Turkey to give up any 
territory to Greece. They did, however, all agree 
to recommend to the Sultan to satisfy his neigh- 
bor by some concession. 

Time went on, and the Sultan delayed taking 
the advice of the Congress. Meanwhile Greece be- 
came restive and impatient, and a large propor- 
tion of the people clamored for war with Turkey, 
so as to acquire the territory by force. 

Then a Conference of the powers met at Berlin, 
and proceeded to mark out a line on the map, and 
to urge upon Turkey to yield all the 
the south of that line to Greece. 

This line passed nearly midway between the line 
up to which Greece claimed that her frontier 
should extend, and that up to which the Sultan 
agreed that he would cede. 

The Sultan refused to accept the 
Conference, as he had already 
more important body, 


territory on 


advice of the 
done that of the 
the Congmss. Ever since 
other powers, have been going on between 
Turkey and Greece, to try to settle the matter. 

It was recently announced that an agreement 
had been at last reached; but up to the time of 
writing, the Sultan has still delayed ceding any 
territory. 

Until he does so, there is constant peril of war 
between Turkey and Greece over the disputed ter- | 
ritory. ‘The armies of both nations are on a “war 
and prepared for a conflict; the excite- 
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the King and his advisers can do, to restrain the 
patriotic ardor and eagerness of his subjects. 

Europe trembles—and well she may—at the 
prospect of a new outbreak in the East. It would 
be very likely to involve the great powers; and 
might result in a geperal war. 

The situation has greatly changed, meanwhile, 
since the last crisis of the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Gladstone has replaced Lord Beaconstield in Eng- 
land; and whereas the latter’s sympathies were 
with Turkey, and he was hostile to Russia and in- 
different to Greece, Mr. Gladstone is anti-Turkish, 
a warm friend of the Greeks, and disposed to act 
in concert with Russia. England's weight, there- 
fore, is likely to be thrown in the opposite scale 
from that in which it was thrown beforc. 

Austria, and probably Germany, would be in- 
clined to sustain Turkey ; but, should such a con- 
flict break out, the friends of Greece—England, 
France, Russia and Italy—would perhaps be more 
than a match for her enemies. 

It may be said that, sooner or later, the natural 
and inevitable decay of ‘Turkey will result in the 
addition to Greece of all the Turkish territory 
where the Greek language and race still predomi- 
nate. 

_— _ +> 
For the Companion, 


THE POET'S GARDEN. 


Who tends e ach flower? A magical hand unseen, 

Flora! thy fostering care these blooms attest, 

Thy viewless footste ps roam these pathway s < blest, _ 
The poe t’s handmaid, his fair garden’s Quee 
the birds sing, veiled by encircling green 
ve the poet; with what innocent zest 
Se arches for some new, significant test 
Of Nature’s harmony through shade or sheen, 

How vividly the rich red roses gleam 
Beside their paler yr perfume-fraught! 
White as a snowflake stainless from the sky, 
Grouped near the violets, whose colors vie 
With the blue waves. Here doth the poet dream, 
His lite a Flower, petalled with gems of thought. 
WILLIAM Il. HAYNE, 
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THE NEW YORK SENATORS. 

The most exciting recent political event was the 
resignation, on the 16th of May, of the two United 
States Senators from the State of New York. 

Of these two Senators, the senior in point of ser- 
vice, Roscoe Conkling, had sat in the Senate for 
fourteen years, and had still two years to serve. 
The junior Senator, Thomas C. Platt, had taken 
his seat on the 4th of March, and had served but 
ten weeks. His term, had he remained in the Sen- 
ate, would have extended to the year 1887. 

The cause of this sudden and startling act on the 
part of the two Senators was a very warm disa- 
greement with President Garticld. Their resigna- 
tion was directly prompted by the nomination, by 
the President, of Judge William H. Robertson as 
Collector of the port of New York. 

The facts may be stated, as not denied by either 
side to the controversy, without expressing a judg- 
ment as to which is in the right. 

The office of Collector ot New York is one of 
very high rank and importance. It is, indeed, the 
most important national office outside of Wash- 
ington. ‘The Collector has a great deal of what is 
called “patronage ;” that is, he has a la number 
clerks and other officials under his control. 
The Collectorship, therefore, is always a high 
prize, eagerly struggled for by politicians. 

Now, Judge Robertson, the President’s appointee 
to this position, 1s a leading opponent of Senator 
Conkling in lis own State of New York. Last 
year, when the Republican National Convention 
met at Chicago, Senator Conkling led the party 
which favored the nomination of Gen. Grant for 
the Presidency. ‘The State Convention of New 
York had instructed the delegates of the State to 
vote as a unit for Grant; but when the voting be- 
gan at Chicago, Judge Robertson led off a num- 
of the New York delegates to vote for Mr. 
Blaine instead. 

This action at once caused a breach between 
Senator Conkling and Judge Robertson, which 
has never since been healed. Judge Robertson’s 
action prevented Grant’s nomination, an object 
very dear to the Senator's heart. 

By preventing Grant’s nomination, however, 
Judge Robertson, indirectly at least, promoted 
that of Gen. Garfield. When Gen. Garfield be- 
came President, he declared his intention to “ree- 
that is, reward with office, all the different 
wings of the Repubhcan party. Thus, in New 
York, he intended to give some offices to the Conk- 
ling wing, and some to the anti-Conkling wing. 

He first nominated five friends of Senator Conk- 
ling to various offices in New York. Then he named 
Judge Robertson, as representing the other wing, 
as Collector. 

Senator Conkling promptly opposed this latter 
nomination. The Senate confirms or rejects the 
President’s appointments; and as a Senator, Mr. 
Conkling was in a position to attempt to induce 








of 


ber 


ognize,” 


his fellow Senators to reject Judge Robertson. 
In order to have immediate action upon the 
nomination of Judge Robertson, the President 


then withdrew the nominations of Mr. Conkling’s 
friends. 

When Senator Conkling found that, in spite of 
his exertions, the Senate would confirm Judge 
Robertson, he resigned his seat; and his example 
was promptly followed by his colleague, Senator 
Platt. The next day, Judge Robertson was con- 
firmed; and a day or two after, the President 
again nominated several of Senator Conkling’s 
friends for New York offices. 

On the one hand, Senator Conkling claimed that 
the President ought not to nominate a Collector 
of New York without the approval of the New 














ment in Greece is at fever heat; and it is all that 


York Senators. On the other, the President 


claimed that he had already nominated some of 
Mr. Conkling’s friends; that it was only fair to 
“recognize” the other wing of the party in the per- 
son of its foremost leader; that Judge Robertson 
was eminently fit for the place; and that his pow- 
er of nomination to office as President was not 
subject to the control of a Senator. 

The last statement should be emphasized be- 
cause it was the main reason insisted upon by the 
President and his friends, why he should adhere 
to his nomination of Mr. Robertson. The Con- 
stitution makes it the duty of the President to nom- 
inate candidates to certain political offices. It no- 
where gives to any department of the Government 
the right to dictate to him who the candidates 
shall be. Through what is called the “courtesy 
of the Senate,” this power of nomination by the 
President to national offices in the different States, 
is in a degree assumed by the Senators of those 
States. 

It has been by this assumption that Mr. Conk- 
ling was able to maintain so strong a position of 
opposition to the President in the Senate, and he- 
cause his wishes were not complied with, to assunie 
that courteous treatment had not been given him 
by his brother Senators. 
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MERCURY, THE EVENING STAR. 

Mercury is the only planet visible as evening star dur- 
ing the month of June, and is also in one of his most 
favorable positions for being seen during the year. On 
the 19th, he reaches his greatest eastern elongation, or 
most distant point from the sun. He is then twenty-five 
degrees from the sun, and does not set until nearly a 
quarter after nine, more than an hour and a half after 
the sun. 

Observers, therefore, who wish to see this planct 
should keep watch for a week before and after the nine- 
teenth. The sky must be clear and the sunset point 
carefully noted. 
sunset, not far 


About three-quarters of an hour after 
from one degree south of the sunset 
point, and twelve degrees above the horizon, the bril 
liant planet will seem suddenly to dart from his hiding 
place in the sky. 

He shines with a white light brighter than that of any 
fixed star excepting Sirius, and looks much as this star 
would look seen as near the sun and in the strong twi- 
light. Mercury is the only planet that twinkles, and this 
will help to fix his identity; we have seen him some- 
times with a decidedly yellow, 
rose-colored, tinge to his disc. 

Astronomers have found out little concerning this 
planet that circles nearest to the sun, moves the fastest, 
and is the smallest of the known planetary family. 
Some observers think they have seen the shadow of a 
lofty mountain on his surface, found proof of the time 
of his rotation on his axis, detected indications of an at- 
mosphere, deviations from a spherical form, and even 
an apparent hole through the centre. 

But in reality the planet is so near the sun that very 
little can be learned concerning him, excepting that the 
sun appears to his inhabitants, if there be any, seven 
times as large as he does to us, and gives out about seven 
times as much light and heat. Under these conditions 
we shall not be in a hurry to visit our brother-planet. 

Mercury, like Venus, is an inferior or inner planet, 
and is now passing from his superior conjunction, or 
most distant point from the earth, to his inferior con- 
junction, or nearest point to the earth. Seen through 
the telescope he presents all the phases of the moon, 
looking at the time of his elongation like a half-moon. 
Difficult as it is to pick him up with the naked eye, he 
may be easily seen at noon-day through a good tele- 
scope. 





and sometimes with a 


ee 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 

The author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” after writ- 
ing novels fora quarter of acentury, has come to the con- 
clusion that it is time for her to stop. Her readers do not 
think so; but she says it is much better for an author 
to cease writing before, than after, her readers have be- 
gun to yawn over her writings. Soshe stops in time. 

She has had a long and successful career as a writer 
of fiction, and her stories have cheered and benefited 
tens of thousands of human hearts in both hemispheres 
and in every clime. 
asked how to write 


She says that she has often been 
a novel, and now at length she has 
First of all, 
serves, you must have genius; then industry. 


she ob- 
After 
Finally, you must in- 


leisure to answer the question. 


that, comes a theme, a purpose. 
venta suitable plot. She says: 

“Fix ona central idea, like the spine of a human be- 
ing, or the trunk of a tree. Yet, as nature never leaves 
either bare, but clothes them with muscle and flesh, 
branches and foliage, so this leading idea of his book 
will be by the true author so successfully disguised or 
covered as not to obtrude itself objectionably ; indeed, 
the ordinary reader ought not even to suspect its exist- 
Yet from it, this one principal idea, proceed all 
aftergrowths; the kind of plot which shall best develop 
it, the characters which must act it out, the incidents 
which will express these characters, even to the conver- 
All 
are sequences, following one another in natural order; 
even from the result the 
trunk, limbs, branches, twigs, and leafage of a tree.” 

Now, reader, you know how to write a novel. Noth- 
ing remains but for you to do it. 


erree,. 


sations which evolve and describe these incidents. 


as seed-germ successively 
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CARLYLE’S ILL-TEMPER. 
Robert Collyer, since the publication of “The Remi 
niscences of Carlyle,” has told two anecdotes of that 
little great man which came to his personal knowledge 





One of his friends who had a profound reverence fc 
the author of “Sartor Resartus” went to see him, and 
was amazed to find his prophet of truth a snappish 
old man, indulging in petty gossip. 
the American 


Presently, eying with he 
aske1,— 
“What are ye saying aboot George noo, across the 


water?” 


a snecr, 


“Oh, the same thing; that he was the wisest and 


truest of Americans. 





“Weel, 


had some 


he was a great humbug. 
ability, 

Another American visiting him, became disgusted 
with his incessant attacks upon even his best friends 


I'll no deny that he 
but he was a great humbug!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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No character was so pure or bright that he did not drag 
to light the fatal flaw in it. At last, trying to turn the | 
subject, the stranger spoke of the beauty of the Thames, 
and the stately edifices on its banks. 

“Yes,” said Carlyle. “But the filth of it! 
no see the dead dogs in it?” 

“No,” said the American; “but I suspect, Mr. Car- 
lyle, you never see anything else.” 


Did ye 


“Weel said!” cried the sage approvingly. ‘‘There’s 
something in ye, young mon.” 

Perhaps there never was a more striking evidence of 
the certainty of retributive justice than the unsparing 
condemnation which has just fallen upon this great 
leader of modern thought since the publication of this 
book. He was a great leader; regarded by his disciples, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, as little less than 
inspired. 

The world followed his trumpet call, believing the 
man to be But all the while, 
he indulged at home his petty, vicious ill-temper, his 
envy and mean jealousy of men more fortunate than | 
himself, supposing that nobody would know it but his | 
wife. 

Now, when he is gone, it is blazoned forth to the 
world; every little malicious joke uttered in his chim- 
ney corner is made known from the house-top. He 
had no mercy while living for the inevitable flaw in the 
character of others, and now that he is dead, the flaw 
in his own has brought on him the condemnation of 
the world. ‘As ye measure, so it shall be measured to 
you again.” 





great as his utterances. 


—<@o>—____—_—__ 
A THOROUGH JOB. 
Judge M—-, a well-known jurist living near Cincin- 
nati, was fond of relating this anecdote. He had once 
oceasion to send to the village for a carpenter, and “| 
sturdy young fellow appeared with his tools. 
“Il want this fence mended to keep out the 
There are some unplaned boards—use them. 


cattle. 
It is out 
of sight from the house, 80 you need not take time to 
make it a neat job. 1 will only pay you a dollar and a 
half.” 

The judge went to dinner, and coming out, found the 
man carefully planing each board. Supposing that he 
was trying to make a costly job of it, he ordered him to 
nail them on at once just as they were, and continued | 
his walk. When he returned the boards were planed | | 
and numbered ready for nailing. 

“LT told you this fence was to be covered with vines,” 
he said, angrily. 

“7 do,” said the carpenter, gruffly, carefully measur- 
ing his work. When it was finished there was no part 
of the fence as thorough in finish. 


“IT do not care how it looks.” 


“How much do you charge?” asked the judge. 

“A dollar and a half,” said the man, shouldering his 
tools, 

The judge stared. ‘Why did you spend all that la- 


bor on the job, if not for money?” 


“For the job, sir.” 

“Nobody would have seeu the poor work on it.” 

“But J should have known it was there. No; I'll 
take only the dollar and a half.” And he took it and 
went away. 

Ten years afterwards, the judge had the contract to 
vive for the building of certain magnificent public build- 
ings. There were many applicants among master-build- 
ers, but the face of one caught his eye. 

“It was my man of the fence,” he said. “I knew we 
should have only good, genuine work from him. I gave 
him the contract and it made a rich man of him.” 

It is a pity that boys were not taught in their earliest 
years that the highest success belongs only to the man, 
be he carpenter, farmer, author or artist, whose work 
is most sincerely and thoroughly done. 

ee 
BOLD CRIMINALS. 

It is one of the curious facts of human nature that 
criminals can be both impudent and witty, even when 
a death-sentence is impending. Lord Bacon, while pre- 
siding at a trial of a rogue, the penalty for whose of- 
fence was hanging, was interrupted by the prisoner 
pointing to him and shouting,— 

“I charge you, in the Queen’s name, to seize and 
take away that man in the red gown there, for I go in 
danger of my life because of him.” 

Sometimes the criminal is vain, and grumbles if a 
Chief Justice does not preside at the trial. An English 
lawyer once presided in the Chief Justice’s place, who 
was compelled to be absent. A prisoner, whom the 
temporary judge was trying, again and again reminded 
him that he was “nothing but a temporary.” On being 
asked why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him, the man answered surlily,— 

“Yes; I’ve been tried before a journeyman judge !” 

A prisoner whose guilt had been so clearly proved as 
not to leave a doubt that he was justly convicted, was 
asked by Baron Alderson the usual question why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon him. Almost every 
one in the court-room shuddered as he heard the hard- 
ened man exclaim,— 

“May Heaven strike me dead, now at this moment, 
and here where I stand, if I am not innocent!” 

Baron Alderson was, however, unmoved. Ina dry, 
matter-of-fact voice, he said, ‘Prisoner at the bar, as 
Providence has not interposed in the behalf of society, 
the sentence of the court is that you be transported for 
twenty years.” 

+o - 
FIVE-CENT NOVELS. 

A few weeks ago a boy of twelve in New York sur- 
rendered himself to the police, having killed one of his 
companions, a little child of eight. The murderer was 
in an agony of gricf; he was proved to be a lad of good 
character, honest, truthful and affectionate, and free | 
from any malicious feeling. | 

His only fault was his habit of poring over the trashy 
tales of desperadoes to be bought at every street corner, 
and it was while he was excitedly repeating one of 
these stories to a crowd of boys, and illustrating with a | 
carving-knife how the savages dealt with their victims, 
that he struck the blow which proved fatal to his little 
comrade. 

Another example of the effects of this kind of reading 
on boys was given this winter in a large boarding-school 
in Pennsylvania. Articles of dress, money, and knives 
were missed, and finally the thefts were traced to three 
boys, belonging to influential and refined families. 
‘They were expelled, but the cause of this sudden out- 








| gang was examined. 


| histories of ‘*Bill, the Rover,” 


| the 








break of depravity in them remained a mystery to the 
faculty until the room occupied by the leader of the 


One or two boards were found to | 
be loose in the floor, and underneath were piles of these 
the 
There a collection of 
ropes arranged as lassoes, carving - knives sharpened 
into daggers, pistols, ete. The poor boys evidently in- 
tended to begin a life like that of their heroes, and had 
stolen money to provide the necessary material. 

for we cannot hold a lad of 
sixteen solely culpable, when he, reared in an educated, 
wealthy family, founds his highest hopes in life on a 
pistol, a lasso, and the example of “Bill, the Rover.” 
Something inherently defective 
must have led to sucha result. 


or * Leila, Pride of 


the Stage,” ete., ete. were also 


We say ‘the poor boys,” 





in 
The 


his home-training 
half-starved boot 
black on the street naturally turns to five-cent novels as | 
the only glimpses possible to him of romance and the | 
world. | 
Many wealthy 


men and fashionable mothers think 


| they have done their duty to their children when they 


feed and clothe them luxuriously and leave them to the 
eare of hired servants or teachers. The boy who has 
been used since childhood to be the companion of his 
parents in their friendships, their reading, and above all, 
their pleasures, will not at sixteen choose Bill, a thicf 
and murderer, or a variety actress, as his models among 
men and women. 
+o | 
THOUGHTLESS RIDICULE OF THE OLD. 
The young should reverence 
distress them. 


and help the old—not 
No sight is lovelier, and no act more 
significant of a good heart in young people, than their 
respect and deference to the aged. -\ correspondent of 
Standard, lamenting the too frequent thoughtless 
cruelty of youth in making fun of decrepitude and 
| gray hairs, says: 


One day, when on the cars, our attention was at- 
| tracted to an old man leaning on his staff, waiting for 
the cars; weary and trembling, he tottered to a seat. 
One could see he was a stranger and unused to the 
noise of a city life; with a timid, half-frightened look, 
he seemed to crave help and protection from some one. 
The sight brought to my mind emotions I felt when a 
child I read in the old “English Reader” the following 
lines : 


“Pity the sorrows of the poor old man 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days have dwindled to the shortest span, 

Oh, give relief and heaven will bless your store.” 


Two girls sat in the cars amusing themselves in 
watching the evident perplexity of the old man as he 
questioned the conductor at every street, if that was 
his stopping-place. 

His attention was attracted by the mirth and laugh- 
ter of the girls, and when he saw himself the object of 
their ridicule, a shadow crossed his face and the tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

Charity, that beautiful Christian trait, would gladly 
excuse these girls from any intentional wrong. But 
good breeding, if nothing more, should always govern 
the treatment of the strong toward the weak and help- 
less ones of this world. 





~@> 
BORN “IN FOREIGN PARTS.” 

A man is represented as visiting the Cleveland Leader 
anxious to know whether an American boy born “in 
foreign parts” could be considered a “native,” and | 
would stand a chance with other American boys to be | 
President some day. | 





“I'd rather you'd consult some authorities,” said the 
man. “It’s my child that I’m referring to. My little 
son Ned, who was born last summer in foreign ‘parts. ca 

The writer took down the revised statutes and the 
visitor continued : 

“Yes, last summer my wife and I went abroad, and 
ever since Ned’s birth I’ve been bothered about it. We 
were not gone long.” 

“Was your child born in Europe?” asked the boss 
Ww rite Yr, turning the leaves of law 

“No 


“Asia?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Not Africa?” 

“No 

wsSouth a rica?”’ 
“No, 

“eg seidio, I suppose.” 
“No, sir.” 

“Where was he born?” 
“Why, in foreign parts.” 
“But where?” 
“Indiana.” 





The editor thought the boy’s chances for the Presi- 
dency would be good. 


~ 
MARRIED IN A CURTAIN. 
A lady, writing to the New York Observer, remarks 
that lending would be weary kindness indeed, “hoping | 
for nothing again,” if one could not sometimes do real | 
good by it. Among the humors and curiosities of bor. | 
rowing and lending she relates several instances from 
her own experience. 


The other day a young girl begged to see me. It 
was very important, she said, and so it was to her. But 
when I saw the fresh rosy face, and heard the smiling 
request for a white veil, ] wondered, 

“Why, my dear,” said I, ‘I have no white veil except 
the one I was married in, and that I will not lend to any 
one.’ 

“Oh yes, you have,” she said, quickly, “begging your 
pardon, and it’s for my own wedding I want it. I’ve 
stood on the sidewalk and looked at it many a time, and 
thought how nice it would look on me. It’s one of the 
muslin curtains in the basement-window, ma’am, I 
mean. If you please, I’m going to be married in the 
evening, and 1 could take it down after dark, and 
mother would do it up early in the morning, and have 
it in the window again be fore anybody misse dit. You're 
laughing, ma’am, but you will let me have it, and I will 
thank you with all my heart.” 

Of course such a request could not be refused, and a 
few flowers were given to garnish the window curtain, 
s0 unexpectedly promoted to the dignity of a bridal veil. 








+> . 
THE POOR CITY TOILERS. 
Longfellow sings of “The Children's Hour,” and the | 
poem is one of his sweetest home pieces. But there is | 
not much poetry in the Poor People’s Hour,” as early 
risers in the city may see it, especially in winter: 

One of the saddest scenes of New York life is that 
which comes to the man who takes an early morning 
walk before the bright sun touches the spires. 

Then it is that the hungry, bare-handed, thin-clad, 
worthy poor, who go out to work or to seek work, may 
be seen hurrying forth from cheerless homes and frugal 
breakfasts; the travelling tinker with cold and red 
hands, carrying his irons and shuffling along the slip- 
pery street in old shoes without stockings; the poor 
laundress, pale from the night’s ironing, and showing 
by her pinched face that if she docs not get immediate 
pay for the great basketful of clothes, she may go with- 
out her breakfast; and the poor newsboy, with short- 
ened sleeves and pantaloons, calling his papers and oc- 
casionally breathing on his bent fingers as he jumps up 
and down to induce a little warmth. 








No beggars appear at this time. 


It is the hour of the 
worthy poor.—New York Herald. 
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For the Companion, 
AWAY TO THE WOODS. 


Brightly gleamed the sunshine 
Golden: birds with merry lay 
Filled the fragrant woodland 
On the children’s pienie-day, 
Piping: 
‘Come to the woods to-day, 
‘ ! away 
To the woods, away!"’ 





Brightly beamed the faces 
Blooming: danced in childish glee, 
Two joyous little maidens, 
With light, happy hearts. and free, 
Singing: 
“We'll to the woods to-day, 
Manimia!l away 
To the woods, away!” 


Lowly grew a flow'ret 
Snow-white -pure as driven snow 
Filling all the shady dell 
With fragrant perfume: 
Sreathing: 
“Come to the woods to-day 
Children! away 
fo the woods, away!” 


soft and low 





Softly blew the zephyr 

Grentle: rustling leaflets, all 
The fairy woodland voices 
Joining, murmured low the eall, 
Thispering. 
“Come to the woods to-day, 
Children! away 
away!” 





To the woods, 


Gladly rang the forest 
By ways with the children’s song; 
Beneath the leafy branehes, 
Merrily they daneed along, 
Sine: 
“We're in the woods to-day, 
Children! 
Tn the woods 





Ruth, the littl: lower-gleaner, 
"lucked sweet lilies-of-the-vale, 
Till her little hands were laden 
With the blossoms fair and pale. 
Gertrude, quiet litthe m: ny, 
Breathed the pure and fragrant air, 
With a heart that took delight in 
Alt the seene, so bright and fair, 
Quickly passed the hours 
Pleasant, till the golden ray 
Of sunset tilled the forest, 
As they took their homeward way, 
Singing: 
“Ciood-by to the woods to-day, 
‘To-day! away . 
From the woods, away!” 








C,. A. NELSON, 
4+ 

For the Companion, 

ENLISTED. 
In the war with England from I812—15 the 
United States found it difficult to fill up the army 
with good reeruits. Recruiting sergeants scoured 
the whole country, visiting the smaller towns and 
villages to persuade young men of good family 
and habits to enlist. 

One of these sergeants, with a large share of 
enthusiasm in his nature, visited Princeton, N. J 
and made earnest appeals to the patriotism of the 


” 


students in the College and Theological Seminary, 
to enter the service of their country. The young 
men were stirred by his earnest words, and the 
war and the army became current topics of con- 
versation. 

John Johns, afterwards Bishop of Virginia, was 
the wit of the College, and threw his companions 
ito convulsions of laughter by his odd jokes about 
the army and the sergeant. 

“Joined the squad at last, Jack, have you 2?” 
was his greeting one day to John Maclean, after- 
wards President of the College. “Expect you will 
be the Napoleon of the Republic. Don't forget 
vour old friends, Jack, when you have the chance 
to reward distinguished merit.” 

“Tave succumbed to the eloquence of the Sarg, 
I hear, Charlie, and decided that laws must be si- 
lent whilearms rule,” he said again to Charles Stew- 
art, a future missionary to the Sandwich Islands. 
“Good for you, Charlie. Patriotism is at a pre- 
shall whip the Britishers. The 
honor of Nassau Hall is in vour keeping, and the 
boys will be proud of their hero.” 


mitun, and we 


And thus the bantering went on daily, and fun 
But no recruits from the College 
were efirolled on the Sergeant's books. 


was abundant. 
A new ex- 
citement suddenly turned the current of life into 
another channel. 

As John Maclean was walking trom the Campus 
to the vilk 
with face 





one day, Edward Allen stopped him 
ow and voice quivering with eager- 
“Have heard the news?” he cried. 
“Who would have believed it? Hodge has 
listed.” 

“Is it possible ? 





ness you 


en- 
"said Maclean, astounded by 
the words; “what could have induced him? Well, 
Nassau Hall loses one of its ornaments.” 





“Yes,” 


Was the reply, even more unexpected, “Hodge has | 


enlisted under the banner of Christ.” 

That enlistment, so abruptly announced, proved 
of the important the cen 
Charles Hodge, of whom Allen spoke, was 


to be 


tury. 


one events of 
a young man of eighteen, one of the best students 
in the College, and a universal favorite with the 


hovs Noone was more loved than he. 


His conversion, and the decisive stand he took, | 


was the beginning of a powerful revival in the 
College, in which titty or more students confessed 
Many of them attained 
great eminence in Church and State, 


themselves Christians. 


Bishop Johns, of Virgina, and Bishop McTl- | 


vaine, of Ohio, were two of them: and others 
were Dr. John Maclean, President of Princeton, 
Charles Stewart, to the Sandwich 
Islands, William J. Armstrong, Secretary of the 


American 


missionary 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


1 
| 


THE YOUTH’S 


Missions, and many others, afterwards conspicu- 
ous in civil life. 


Charles Hodge, the young soldier, graduated 
with high honor, entered the Princeton Theologi- 


cal Seminary, and after completing his studies, 
was appointed one of its professors. 

For fifty-six years he was a successful teacher 
in the Institution, educating more than two thou- 
sand ministers for the Presbyterian church. He 
was the editor of the Princeton Review, the leader 
of the great Presbyterian body, and died in 1878, 
universally acknowledged to be the foremost theo- 
logian in the United States. 

That enlistment meant something. 

~@> 
BEACONSFIELD’S LAST HOURS. 

Just Lord Beaconstield’s death those 
around his bed witnessed an impressive illustra- 
tion of the ruling passion which is strong in death. 
Raising himself from the pillow, the dying states- 
man threw back his arms, expanded his chest, and 
moved his lips as if about to speak. 

The significant action recalled to tae watching 
friends the well-remembered gesture of the great 
Parliamentary debater, as he rose in the House of 
Commons to reply. Their thoughts were on the 
friend and on that future which death opens. His 
turned to the past, and to the arena where he had 
won fame and position. 


hefore 


The curious scene was in keeping with that pic- 
turesque life, as strange and brilliant as any asso- 
ciated with the heroes of his own novels. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s death was marked by the 
calmness which always characterized the man. 
As a political leader he seemed, even when the oc- 
casion would have justified nervousness, unrufiled. 
Occasionally the hahjtual calmness was variegated 
by an appearance of scornful indifference. This 
imperturbability was due not to insensibility, but 
to intense will-power. He was a consummate ac- 
tor, one who compelled himself to pose as statu- 
esque as his part demanded, no matter how much 
he might be irritated. 

The London Lancet, the highest medical author- 
ity, analyzes this remarkable power of will, and il- 
lustrates it by a description of his behavior in Par- 
liament. It says: 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Disraeli 
would sit for long stretches of time during the vio- 
lent or terribly irritating attack of a political op- 
ponent, with nearly closed eyes, as though asleep. 

When the onslaught waxed furious he would, 
as though with all-engrossing intent, fix his gaze 
at the toes of his boots, moving them slowly so as 
to bring all points under observation. 

If the taunts or reproaches hurled at him were 
of so grievous a nature as to make any other man 
furious, he would straighten himself and brush 
some particles of dust from the front of his but- 
toned frock-coat, or from the sleeve of his left arm. 

Then he would examine his nails, and, as a cli- 
max, When few statesmen so assailed could avoid 
some token of emotional restlessness, he would, 
perhaps, take out his single eye-glass, and, fixing 
it iirmly, look for an instant at the clock in the 
trout of the gallery opposite Mr. Speaker, dropping 
the glass with one quick elevation of the eyebrow. 





41@> 
HE LOST HER OFF. 
“John Anderson, my Jo,” 
“clamb the hill thegither’—and so did “Jack and 
Jill.” A Nebraska girl, who figured in a last 
winter’s coasting adventure, thought she had 
cause to dread going down hill, at least, with her 
best young man. She did not relish being left to 
“come tumbling after.” The Omaha Herald tells 
this story of love lost in a snow-bank : 


and his good dame 


One of the best-known jewellers in the city had 
a call from a young man who had come to negoti- 
ate a delicate business. It was nothing less than 
the selling of an engagement ring which, as the 
ex-customer said, he ‘had no further use for.” 
He was reticent about the previous facts in the 
case, but finally, under pressure, “gave himself 
away,” as the victim to the funniest kind of ab- 
sent-mindedness, 

The confession was that he was coasting down 
Dodge Street on a traverse some nights ago with 
the girl whom he was engaged to marry, and with 
two or three other parties, the girl having the last 
seat on the traverse, as she was timid, and he sit- 
ting in front of her. When they reached the foot 
of the hilland got off the sled to draw it up, one 
of the other boys exclaimed,— 

“Why, where’s K—— ?” (the young lady). 

He looked around and she was missing, for a 
fact. Hastening back he found her scrambling 
out of the snow, halt-chilled and indignant. 

She refused his offer to take her home, but in- 
sisted on going to the parental roof unaccom- 
panied; and when he ventured to call the next 
night and inquire after her health, K *s mother 
met the young man atthe door and handed him the 
ring in a bit of paper, and explained that her 
daughter theught she “didn't care to be tied up to 
a man who could lose her off a sled and not know 
it.” 








«oe 
REYNARD’S SAGACITY. 
In looking over the papers of an eminent edu- 
cator—Prot. Benjamin Silliman—long since de- 


ceased, Leame upon the following fox-and-goose | 


story, Written out for the benefit of his boys and 
girls, and which, I am assured, has never before 
appeared in print. The date of the story was 
some vears previous to the Revolution, and the 
the beaches of Fairfield, Conn., then 
sorted to by wild geese in great numbers. 
narrator says: 


scene, re- 


The 


The wild geese being very shy, the hunter ap- 
proached them with extreme caution, noiseless 
and sereened behind a rocky ridge. Occasionally 
the geese appeared agitated, lifted their heads as 
if to observe, but after raising the note of alarm, 
they again lowered their crests and resumed feed- 
ng. Again they were alarmed, and again the 
alarm subsided. 





! The sportsman being curious to ascertain the 


COMPANION. 


cause of the agitation of the geese, discovered a 
fox which, like himself, was screened among the 
rocks; he, too, was a hunter, and of no mean qual- 
ifications. Availing himself of some masses of 
dry sea-weed, which the wind had lodged on the 
cliffs, he cautiously rolled up a ball, and pushing 
it silently up to the top of the rock, the wind, 
which was blowing briskly, tossed it down and on 
until it arrived among the geese. Hence their 
alarm. But it grew less and less, until Reynard, 
by the repetition of the experiment, had schooled 
them into indifference. Now was his time; he 
next rolled himself into a bundle of the seaweed, 
and then rolling down among them, instantly 
snapped off a head before the flock could take 
wing and rise above his wiles. Go 2 % 


+e 
For the Companion, 


THE PASSING STORM. 


The esorm is passing, and the moon released, 
Smiles with a flood of cheer upon the sea, 
That, white with driven foam, roars constantly, 
As in an anger ne’er to be appeased. 
The gale is lulling, and the rain has ceased; 
Within the shelter of their harbored lee 
The fishers’ anchored boats toss restle 
Their motion by the outward swell inc 
Now melting softly from the ethereal field 
The clouds a beauteous host of s 
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rs disclose, 
And through the clearing skies their glory steals, 
Tillall the night like some fair ower blows, 
While written on the passion-tossing flood 
Sublimely lies the awful might of God. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


——___—+@>— 
WHO WAS MOTHER HUBBARD? 


A writer in the Christian at Work gives a pleasant 
satire which illustrates the way that some people try to 
explain away plain statements of fact that do not har- 
monize with theories of their own: 





“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog got none.” 


I propose to prove to you this evening that all its ar- 
guments were founded upon false pretences; that the 
whole picture drawn of the subject of our text—viz. 
Mother Hubbard—is diametrically the reverse of the 
reality; in short, to give a complete refutation of the 
text to all those who listened to those first erroneous 
statements. Firstly: Old Mother Hubbard was not a 
widow. 

I shall endeavor to set before you conclusively this 
evening, it is distinctly stated in the text that she was 
the wife of an ogre. 

My friends, in those days, men and husbands were 
designated by the term “tpoor dog;” and, indeed, the 
lightest scholar knows that the term has descended to 
the present day, and is often appropriated by a_ man 
himself under certain existing circumstances. Now, 
that this “‘poor dog” of a husband was an ogre is sub- 
stantially proved by the fact that Mother Hubbard pro- 
vided for him bones. 

Yes, bones, my friend; but—they—were—human— 
bones! 

Deep research has convinced me of this fact. I find 
that in those days ogres did not catch and kill their own 
meat, asis commonly supposed. They were but human, | 
my friends, and, like the rest of humanity, employed | 
their own individual butchers; but, with rare wisdom, | 
they chose some carnivorous animal to supply their own | 
table. In proof of this, we come, secondly, to the word 
cupboard, as mentioned in our text: 








“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone.” 

This word cupboard is in our present version mis- | 
spelt, owing to some fault in copying from the original | 
and thus is rendered c-u-p-b-o-a-r-d; but the word | 
properly should be spelt c-u-b-b-e-d. This is a com- 
pound word, derived from cub—a young bear—and bed, 
or deposit, as we speak of the bed of a river. 

This was a bone deposit, a place where the ogre’s food 
was deposited by the cub. 

A young cub was a less expensive butcher than a 
bear, as nowadays labor is cheaper from the young as- 
pirant than from the assured professional, therefore 
they were the usual employees. 

But this ogre, though evidently in the habit of em* 
ploying a cub in this department, had now become dis- 
satisfied and procured the more satisfactory service of 
an old bear, for, if you will carefully examine the text, 
you will see that this meaning is obvious, for, as though 
to insure all its readers from misunderstanding, you 
will see that it is distinctly stated that: 





“The cub-bed was dear.” 
Now we come, thirdly, to the word “none.” 
**And so the poor dog got none.” 


This word, in the original, stands for two things— 
first, n-o-n-e, meaning nothing, which was heretical 
sense deducted by my opponent, and the other and cor- 
rect sense being nun, a woman with a black veil, gener- 
ally of tender years; and Mother Hubbard, who in- 
tended to supply her lord’s table with one small bone, 
found that instead the bear had secured the bones ofa 
whole nun! 





~ ‘ «> - 
ROMANCE OF NIHILISM. 


Sophie Peioffsky, the young lady associated with oth- 
er conspirators in the assassination of the Czar, was of 
a good family. The judge who sentenced her to death 
was a companion of her childhood and once a suitor 
for her hand. 
romantic details about her 


She is a descendant of the famous Marshal Pieoffsky, 
and has a near relative now aide-de-camp to the uC 
Duke Alexis. She is good-looking and ladylike in ap- 
pearance, y 

When stopped in the street by the police officer who 
arrested her, she did not for one moment lose her pres- 
ence of mind. 

She assured the officer with much dignity that he 
was grievously mistaken as to her identity, and at the 
same time begged him not to involve a lady in any dis- 
graceful scandal on the street, and to escort her quickly 
and promptly to the nearest police station. 

En route to the police office she opened nogotiations 
with her captor, who demanded fifty rubles for her re- 
lease. The young lady had unfortunately but thirty 
in her pocket, and the myrmidon of the law would not 
trust her for the remainder. 

Sophie Pieoffsky, though delicately nurtured and 
brought up in refined society, gave the signal for the 
attempt to blow up the impe train at Moscow. 

She returned but recently from abroad to take an ac 














tive part in the late plot, and on their arrival immedi- 
ately joined Jeliaboff, the chief conspirator. 

Many young ladies of position appear to have been 
beguiled into more or less complicity with the Nihilist 
party. 

It is said that an intimate friend of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, a young lady who only the other day was 
one of the party who officially received the Duchess on 
her arrival in St. Petersburg, has since, under the pangs 
of remorse, confessed to a very close acquaintance with 
the Nihilist leaders and their doings. 

I hear as a fact that another young lady of rank, on 
attending confessional, subsequent to the catastrophe 
of March 13th, discovered to her confessor that beyond 
the peceadilloes concerning which he easily unburdened 
her mind, there was one really dead secret in her bosom. 

The Holy Father plied her so skilfully with interrog- 
atories, and worked so successfully on her feelings, that 
she became hysterical, but divulge the secret she would 
not. 

Disturbed by the excitement he had produced, the 


The London World tells the following | 
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passed, and begged them to look after her. The unfor- 
tunate girl blew out her brains with a pistol the next 
day. 


— . 
CONFINING AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

In New Mexico, Indians when they get drunk and 
make a disturbance are put into a sort of confinement 
which would excite the contempt of a more civilized 
drunkard. 
are seldom refractory when brought into the presence 
of a magistrate. An Englishman, living in New Mexico, 
tells this story of the imprisonment of a chief who had 
while drunk drawn a knife on an official. 


Knowing that they have done wrong, they 


The alcalde was in the vicinity, and on being called, 
procured a rope, and told the drunken Indian he must 
be *‘tied up,” a punishment much disliked by the sav- 
ages. 

The redskin, although armed with revolver and knife, 
—tomahawks the Indians of this district do not carry,— 
offered no resistance, but quietly stretched out his long 
brown arms to be lashed, only piteously uttering ‘* Poco! 
poco !”’—meaniug that he was to be tied a little tight, 
but not very tight. 

We had no place in which to put him, excepting a 
sort of rickety enclosure at the back of our offices, 
where we threw waste boxes from the stores, firewood 
and the like. 

A child of ten years could have got out, but the Ind- 
ian never attempted it. 

His squaw and children came in, and set up their 
wailings outside the fence, and he echoed them; they 
could have forced the frail door with ease, for there was 
no guard over him, but the Indians have a superstitious 
dread of forcing a door, and are hardly ever known to 
do such a thing. 

When the captive thought a white man was near, he 
would declare, in penitential tones, that “‘whiskey no 
bueno, whiskey no bueno!”—meaning that whiskey was 
no good. 

In short, he never attempted to break jail, nor did any 
of his tribe attempt to help him out. 

He remained + ad a prey to flies and mosquitoes, 
until nearly sundown, when, having had six hours’ dur- 
ance, and being thoroughly sobered, our good-tempered 
alealde was fetched from his mill. 

Looking as stern as he could, he gave the unhappy 
Indian a lecture as to what he might expect next time— 
threatening him, doubtless, with a flogging, which is a 
discipline awfully unpalatable to the savages—and then 
released him. 
4+@ 


MR. “HELLO.” 
One must feel his name to be a burden to him if he is 
obliged to explain it all the time: 


A few evenings since, says the Newport State Jour- 
nal, an English gentleman, with all the beauties of his 
native “th” and ‘‘o” on the end of his tongue, stopped 
with the writer in at Mr. Ello’s store, on Monmouth 
and Taylor Streets. Now, Mr. Ello is a Sicilian, and 
almost everybody knowing him here believes his name 
to be “Hello,” as did we before then. So says we jok- 
ingly, as we entered,— 

“Hello, Mr. Hello! they say you're a telephone. 
is that?” 

“N-n no, siree, my name is not Tellyphone nor Hello, 
either, my friend,” he replied. ‘*Mostee everybody 
they call me ‘Hello,’ when my name is ‘Ello.’ ” 

“Oh yes; I see ’cw itis,” joined in our English friend; 
“the haitch is left hoff, and the name is spelled simply 
l-l-o, Hello.” 
+ ho, no— 
I say it is ‘Ello’? 

“That’s what I say; the haitch is left hoff, which 
makes it ‘Hello’ instead of ‘Ello.’ ” 

“No, no, no,no! You gettee de wrong cart before 
de horse every time. My name is ‘Ello,’ not ‘Hello.’ ” 

“Pardon me, my friend, I don’t wish to aggravate 
you; but you don’t seem to understand me. I say that 
people pronounce your name as if it had a ‘haitch’ at the 
front hend instead of a the,’ thus making your name 
sound ‘Ello,’ instead of ‘Hello.’ ” 

*“Tha-a-at’s right; you got him right.” 

“Yes, | caught the correct pronunciation of your 
name as soon as you explained the fact that it was 
spelled without a haitch. It must be very perplexing 
to be called ‘Ello,’ when your name is ‘Hello.’ ” 

Here the old man freely used expletives, walked 
hastily into the rear room and told his wife to go out to 
tend the store, while our kind English friend with- 
drew, wondering out loud, ‘‘What’s the matter with 
the hold fellow hanny ‘ow ?”’ 


+o, 
A SURPRISING ILLUSTRATION. 

Wealthy shop-keepers in many cases now employ 
“live” figures instead of “dummies,” to set off their 
wares and exhibit their trade. A correspondent of the 
Mid-Vontinent gives a Frenchy example of this prac- 
tice. An ‘oculist-enameller” (glass-eye maker of 
Paris) keeps a one-eyed man, just to show timid cus- 
tomers how easy it is to manipulate a new eye. 


How 


e- 






Hello!’ it is allen time ‘Hello!’ Don’t 
” 


When a client, a little frightened, but certainly with- 
out reason, at the prospect of the operation he is about 
to undergo, hesitates and interposes some difficulties in 
the way of confiding his eyelids to the instruments of 
the operator, the latter rings the bell, and Jean Poly- 
pheme makes his appearance. 

“What do you think of this fellow?” asks the oculist 
of his client. “Study his features, his look, and say 
frankly what you think,” 

**He looks well enough,” answers the other, laboring 
usually under some little emotion. 

“Well, Jean, reveal your secret to this gentleman.” 

Whereupon Jean introduces a knitting-needle under 
his eyelid, removes his eye, and places it in the hand of 
the astonished spectator as unconcernedly as though it 
was a mere shirt-stud. How is it possible for any one 
to resist such a demonstration ? 

These gentlemen charge from forty to fifty francs for 
an eye. 


~- 12> 
A NINE-CENT DINNER. 
The cooking schools are doing good work in the way 
of showing what science can do in the way of produc- 
ing economical and palatable dinners : 


The “New Century” cooking school in Philadelphia 
eclipsed its eighteen-cent dinner last week by a nine- 
cent dinner, served to a party of twenty-five gentlemen 
and ladies, from the following ménu : 

Pea Soup. 
Veal Croquettes, 
Irish Stew, 
Pork and Beans, Curly Potatoes, Stewed 
Lentils, Cold Slaw, Macaroni, 
Rice Pudding. Apple Dumplings, 
Cafe Noir, Cafe au lait, 
Parker House Rolls. 

The object was to show that skill was true economy, 
and that good food, nourishing and attractive, can be 
served from what is often a daily waste in the house- 
hold. In the ordinary household régime, there is prob- 
ably a waste of at least one-third the material used, 
owing to an ignorance of proper combinations, and a 
general tendency to excess, in the materials under prep- 
aurauion. 





- +e 
A SUGGESTION. 

A Vermont man in a sleeping-car was accosted by 
his neighbor opposite, who was also putting on his 
shoes, with the inquiry, ‘*My friend, are you a rich 
man?” The Vermonter looked astonished, but an- 
swered the pleasant-faced, tired-looking gentleman with 
a “Yes, I'm tolerably rich.” A_ pause oceurred and 
then came another question: ‘‘How rich are you?” 
He answered, “About $700,000 or $800,000. Why?” 


Well,” said the ald man, “if 1 were as rich as you say 
you are, and snored as loud as I know you do, I would 





father informed the young lady’s parents of what had 


hire a whole sleeper every time I travelled,” 
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For the Companion, 
A LITTLE SONG. 
Sing a song of summer-time 
Coming by-and-by,— 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Sailing through the sky; 
When the season opens 
They’ll all begin to sing, 
And make the finest concert 
Ever heard upon the wing. 
Blackbirds, yellow birds, 
Robins and the wrens, 
All coming home again 
When the winter ends. 


Sing a song of summer-time 
Coming very soon, 
With the beauty of the May, 
The glory of the June. 
Now the busy farmer toils, 
Intent on crops and money, 
Now the velvet bees are out 
Hunting after honey ; 
‘Well they know the flowery nooks 
Bathed in sunshine mellow, 
Where the morning-glories are 
And roses pink and yellow. 
The maiden in the garden 
Hanging up the clothes, 
Fears no more the cruel frost 
To nip her pretty nose ; 
She flings the linen o’er the line, 
Nor heeds the breezes blowing, 
For yonder is her lover 
In the meadow lot a-mowing. 
While she lingers at her work 
To catch a nod and smile, 
Merry winds have snatched the clothes 
And blown them half a mile. 
JuLia M. DANA. 
A AG 
For the Companion. 
WHO KNEW BEST? 

You see, I thought I knew better than mamma, 
but I don’t think so now. Bill Shaw says mothers 
are all very well to see about things to wear, and 
to have things baked, and take care of you when 
you're sick. But of course they can’t be expected 
to know what’s good for boys because they never 
were boys themselves. 

I thought Bill knew all about it, but I don’t 
think that either, now. 

I wanted a revolver awfully. Revolver is grown- 
up for pistol. Bill said every big boy ought to 
have one, and lam a big boy. I’m to have long 
pants next winter, and never wear knee pants any 


more. I asked mamma to let me have a revolver, 
but she said no. Bill said, “Of course she’d say 
no.” 


My Uncle Frank that’s a soldier, I heard him 
say one time it was a very good thing for a man 
to know all about drilling and firearms and 
things, because then if there’s a war, you get per- 
moted. Firearms means guns and revolvers and 
tire-crackers and rockets. Everybody says boys 
ought to learn things young. That’s why they 
send boys to school. 

I told papa I thought I’d better learn firearms 
young, and | ought to have a revolver. But he 
laughed and said there was plenty of time yet. 
‘They don’t say that when they set a boy to learn 
the multiplication table. 

Bill told me he knew a place where they get re- 
volvers cheap. It was a ninety-nine cent store, 
and he talked and talked till I got my gold dollar 
out of my bank, and him and me went to gct a re- 
volver. We got it. It was shiny, but ninety-nine 
cents is most as much as a dollar, and I only got 
one cent back and my dollar was gone. 

Me and Bill went out into the lot behind the 
barn and he showed me how you do it. You just 
stick in some little things in some little holes, and 
then you pull up a little thing, and then you turn 
something round, and then you hold it up, and 
pull down a little thing and it goes off—hang! and 
that’s shooting. ‘That’s the way men shoot. 

Bill shot first, and "twas jolly, I tell you. You'd 
a’ thought ’twas the Fourth of July if you’d heard 
it. 

Then he fixed it for me to shoot. Hestuck upa 
piece of white paper for me to shoot, and he stood 
off to one side and said, one, two, three, fire. 

I pulled the little thing just as he told me, but it 
wasn’t a bit like I thought it would be. 

I heard Bill holler, and then it seemed as if the 
sun came tearing down and knocked me over and 
stamped on me, and then I didn’t think anything 
more for a great while. 

I was in bed when I began to think again. 
Something was round my head and something 
else round my arm. My arm hurt when I moved 
it, and somebody said I mustn’t move it. I went 
to sleep again, and then I woke up, and then I 
said,— 

‘‘Where’s my revolver and Bill ?” 

Mamma said Bill had got well, and she said the 
revolver had burst in my hand and hurt my arm 
and head like everything, and the load part of the 
revolver had hit Bill in the leg. 
She said it was because it was a cheap revolver, 


little boys ought not to have firearms, She kissed | 
me ever sO many times, and T saw her fears come, 
and that’s the time I began to think mothers do 
know what’s good for boys. 

I think so more and more. I had to lie still 
ever so long, and when a boy can’t do anything 
else, he does lots of thinking. 

I couldn’t go to school. 1 always used to think 
*twould be splendid not to, but it wasn’t. When 
I could get up, my arm was in a sling, and there 
was a black patch on my forehead. 

When Decoration Day came I couldn't go to the 
doings and see the cannons fired, nor buy popcorn 
and soda. Saturdays I couldn’t go after wild- 
tlowers or fishing. I haven't played marbles once 
this spring, nor made a kite. I haven't got any 
gold dollar in my bank. 

There’s going to be a great big scar always on | 
my forehead. 

All that’s because I thought I knew more than 
mamma, SypNEY Dayne. 
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For the Companion. 
FURRIE. 

Furrie was a spotted black-and-white kitten 
that walked into our kitchen a few years ago. 
To whom he belonged, or where he came from, 
we never found out; but he seemed to have come 
from a good home, for he was nearly as broad as 
he was long. 
He was very quiet, for though he would open 





his wide pink mouth when we stroked him, he 


OLD RHYME ABOUT BIRTHDAYS. 
Monday’s child is fair of face, 
‘Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
And Thursday’s child has far to go; 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
And Saturday’s child works hard for its living; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath Day 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay. 


+e 
For the Companion, 
JAM. 
In the vicinity of London, England, are three 
acres of land, all covered with a great Jam manu- 
factory. 


gooseberry, raspberry and other jams are made at 
this one place in one year, we wonder who can 
eat it all? 


eaten in Great Britain than in any other country. 
In the year 1878 this one factory sent out over 


in white pots and fancy glasses filled with these 
various confections. 

Seven hundred persons are kept busy all the 
time in this establishment. 

There are twenty-five great boiling pans, which 
each hold a ton. 

Very pretty glass things are invented to hold 
these beautiful jams and jellies; little glass bowls, 
basins, dishes and pitchers, of the most delicate 





and because Bill didn’t know how to fix ’em, and 


patterns and workmanship. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 













When we read how much red and black currant, | 


It is said that more jam and marmalade are | 


two thousand two hundred and fifty-four fons of 
these preseryes,—nearly three million packages, 


never made a sound. However, he made 
understand that he liked us, and intended to stay | 
with us; anda more loving, grateful little cat w e} 
neyer had. | 

About a year after he came to us, we remoyed | 
to an old-fashioned house. On the kitchen dvor | 
was an old-fashioned latch, and Furrie soon 
found out that when he was in the entry outside, | 
he could open it tor himself. 

The first time he stood on tip-toe on his hind 
feet, and with his fore foot pressed down the lip of 
the latch, the door swung open into the kitchen, 

He stood for an instant on the threshold gazing 
at us out of his wide-open, innocent eyes, and 
then up at the door—very much surprised and 
pleased. 

Surely no boy or girl ever was more delighted 
with any new game than was Furrie with his dis- 
covery ; ten times a day he would want us to let 
him out into the entry just for the fun of letting 
himself in. 

The funniest part of it was that after practising 
for a week or more, one day the latch clicked, and 
Furrie, with his two fore paws clasped in the 


For the Companion, 
BRUNO'’S MAGIC. 
One day little Ned came flying 
‘To the window where I sat, 
With great surprise 
In his wide eyes, 
His head without its hat, 
And his face such a type of wonder 
It was well worth looking at! 
Some marvellous thing had happened, 
I was very sure of that. 
So I questioned, 
“What is it, Ned?” 
In a breathless, eager way he said, 
“Mamma, guess what old Bruno’s done! 


He's made a bird of the cat!” 


One of the most elegant of these is “Cleopatra’s 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


REBUS. 





F 
latch, and his hind feet just off the ground, swung | [77~ 
himself on the door into the kitchen. Vy 
Then it was our turn to open our eyes with as- pA 
tonishment and delight; and as the cunning fel- | | : 
low let himself down, we just caught him up and 2. 
hugged him. RIMLESS WHEEL, 
aa > . * * * 
After that wonderful feat, he wanted to go out ‘ ‘ * 
oftener than ever, and always swung in. BP. “ * * 
- *** FED * * 
* * * 
~@>——_____ * * * 
* 7 * 

The letter in the centre is the letter with which all 
the words end. Each word has four letters. Com. < 
mence at the top, continue to the right, and proceed 
in that manner. The perimeter forms the name of 
a celebrated poet who died in the month of June. 

1. A tare. 2. Clothed. 

3. A kind of nail. 4. To peruse, 


5 
‘ 


6. Terrified. 
8. Related. 


» Part of a farm. 
» Want. 
-S.P. 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

Change the initial of the definition given of the words 
in the first column to those given in the second, and 
then read the initials of the last so that they will form 
the name of an occupation for June, and which old en 
gravers used to picture as a symbol of this month. 








1, A companion. 1. To satisfy. 
2. Toslam. 2. 'To suspend. 
3. Crriaages. 3. Parts of the head. 

4. To declare positively. 4. Always. 

5. A party. o. A fish. 

6. A long statf. 6. Particles of stony matter 
7. An animal. 7. To be told. 

8. Rodents. 8. Consumers 

9. Trees. 9. 
10. Need, " 
11. Part of a plant. d note. 
12. A position. Part of the face. 
13. Horse-armor. » Dress. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 

I.—1, A delightful season. 2, A partof the eye. 3, 
Intimate. 4, A nobleman. 

Il 1, Rosettes. 2, A weight. 3, To dissipate. 4, A 
young cel. 5, Prophets. 

The foundation words of the squares connected is 


what we are looking forward to with pleasure. 
HARTFORD, 
5. 


ACROSTIC, 








Needle” filled with marmalade. 

There are beautiful labels put on each, and this | 
is all done by the neat fingers of the little girls. | 
As they are paid by the hundred or thousand, they | 
learn to be very quick at it, and some of them earn | 
very good wages at this light part of the business. | 

Every year is also put up here hundreds of tons | 
of that delicious citron, or “candied peel,” that 
flavors our Christmas and Thanksgiving plum- 
puddings, and cakes, and mince- pies; and the 
owner sends his own vessels over to Seville to get 
the first oranges and fruits for this “citron” busi- 
ness. 

When you next sce your mother making her 
preserves in what you call her “great big presery- 
| ing kettle,” just think there are preserving kettles 
in the world big enough to boil a ton of raspberry 
jam at once. 





—+er- 
For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Gertrude was learning to read, and when 
she read, “A dun cow,” her sister said, “Now, 
| Gertrude, that doesn’t mean a cooked cow.” She 
| replied, in the quickest way, “I know that; it 
| means one you done milking.” 


Another little girl, about three years old, was 
crying for something one day, when her mother 
said, ‘Hush, my dear; you know you never got 
anything by crying.” Quick as a flash, the little 
girl replied, “Yes, I have,—a whipping, many a 
time.” 














Read the initials forward, and the finals backward, 
and you will find a name for the upper object. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Wteunreepipret sa W 
o H x H E 
Rn I T I A 
»D T E . y T 
P S$ nun 8 H 
I MPLAUS IBL B 
c N aN Rn 
5 7 = w 
U I I I I 
z DD °o Ds 
ENPRANCHiI 8 E 
2. Pinions. Bill. ale (tail). Bird's-eye. Bow 
(bough). Limn (limb). Leaves. Bark. pray. 
Brest (breast). 
3. AS 8 ES 
wa fae 
AR cu 
GRAVE 
JEWEL 
8O BER 
do E 8s? STRAWBERRIES. 
ME R RY 
sT RugT 
wH I TBs 
GR E EN 
MI S ER 


4. Iair-brush, overcoat, moth, elm, spectacles, water, 
eel, entrance, toothbrush, Aook, oar, mirror, eruption.— 
Home, SWEET HOME. 











The Surscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the | 


Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in) Money-orders, Bank-cheeks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks ave required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his meyer stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
pape r nt. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


at any time during the 





Kive 
is se 












UNCLEAN CITIES, 


Memphis paid fearfully for her filth, New York 


City seems likely to purchase wisdom at the same price. | 


Iu the latter case, the trouble 


is not from ignorance 
The 


of the street cleaners is feared more than the ray 


“ane 


supineness, but from party polities. loss of the 
votes 
ayes of a decimating pestilence. 

and 
fifty physicians of the city, was sent to the Legislature 
The New York Academy of Medi 
unanimous action, warned the public of the 
One of the largest and most respectable mass 


held in the 


A petition, signed by more than two hundred 
beyving for relief. 
eine, by 
danger, 


mectings ever metropolis, representing all 


parties, ealled for reform. But all in vain. 
Meanwhile, typhus fever and smallpox have been 
rapidly strengthening their hold; diseases, both acute 


and chronic, 


and the death rate has become higher than ever 


for the corresponding months of the year. 


\t the above meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the President, Fordyce Barker, M. D., LL.D., 
world renowned in the medical profession, said, ‘The 


de 
usually 


prolific causes of disease and death now needlessly 


stroy more than are 
lost in the 


aroibes 


lives in this city annually 


coutlict of battles between great contending 


“If the public could be made to understand the warn- 


ing and the dangers of the blood-poisoning which re 
sults from these sources; if they could see, as the pro 
how those who are ¢ 
and ill; 


are made dangerous and malignant; 


fession sees, 


onstitutionally healthy 


are made miserable how diseases of a mild type 


and how the lives 


of children are sacrificed, the danger would be so ap 


parent and so appalling that they would be awakened 


to the necessity of self-preservation.” 


This utterance is of value against filthy cities gener- 


ally. 
> 
GHOSTS WHICH ARE NATURAL, 
The following remarkable cases of hallucinations re 


lated in Chambers's Journal may serve to exhibit the | 


fact, ignored by superstitious persons, that ghosts can 
be produced by strong emotional or mental excitement 

A gentleman who had been engaged in reading dur- 
ing the evening was about to retire to his bedroom, 


when he chanced to see a letter on a side-table, 

It proved to be an intimation to attend the funeral of 
the mother of an old deceased acquaintance. 

Fhis led his thoughts to the painful history of the 
family and of his friend. 

Engaged in these reflections, he undressed himself 
and extinguished his candle, when he suddenly felt his 
arm grasped a little below the shoulder, and forcibly 
pressed to his side. 


Ile struggled to free himself, calling aloud, ‘Let go 
my arm,” when he distinetly heard the words, ‘Don't 
be afraid,” uttered in a low tone. 


He immediately said, * Allow me to light the candle,” 
when his arm was released. 

On lighting the candle, and turning towards the door, 
he saw before him the figure of his deeevased friend. 
On stepping towards it, it receded, face towards him. 

It passed thus slowly down stairs, but stopped when 
the lobby was reached. He passed close to the figure, 
and opened the street-door, when he became giddy, 
sank into a chair, and let fall the candle. 

Ile never fora moment considered the image 
object. In this ease, the reader 
the presence of one common mental clement 
of strong emotional feeling. 

In the following example, profound concentration of 


a real 
will have pereeived 
-that the 


the attention on a favorite object scems to have been 
the antecedent determining condition. 
M. Baudry, a French engineer, was one day deeply 


occupied with a canal scheme, and had just traced on 
map before him the route which he proposed for it. 

\llat once he saw before him a pamphlet in yellow 
with the title, * Project of the Opening of a Canal in 
the Plains of Sologne. 

For several minutes he read in it, the ideas being, of 
contirmatory of his own, when the phantasmal 
hure disappeared. 


a 


course, 
bro 


+ 
DANGER OF HALLUCINATIONS, 


It is a curious fact in hallucinations that some persons 


possess the faculty of evoking ghosts at will. Dr. 
Abereomby mentions the case of a gentleman who could 
atany time place before him a phantom, by fixing his 


mind intently on the person whose image he wished to 
» he had 
no power to make it disappear, nor could he say how 


produce. Having, however, invoked the figure 
long it would remain. 

A writer in Chambers's 
of this singular power, which show that its exercise is 


likely to be attended with the most deplorable of conse- 
que lees 

Dr. Wigan states that he was acquainted with a very 
amiable and intelligent man who possessed the power 
of putting before him Ais own image. He often laughed 


have put on an unusually malignant type; | 
before | 


Journal mentions two cases | 


heartily at the sight of his eidolon, which to him ay 
peared always to laugh. 


For a long time this was a source of amusement and | 
| pleasantry to him. 

But the result was deplorable. Halluc - ttion gradu 
ally passed into delusion; littl: by little, + persuaded | 


himself that he was haunted by his pa ag 

Ilis other self held obstinate discussions with him, 
and, to his mortification, sometimes vanquished him in 
argument, at which he prided himself on being an adept. 

Wearied out at last, he resolved not to begin a new 
year; placed in separate papers his daily expenses for 
a week, paid his debts, awaited pistol in hand the night 
of 3lst December, and the moment the clock struck 
midnight, blew out his brains. 

That this extraordinary faculty is one that cannot 
long be exercised with impunity, is also illustrated by 
the case of the gifted but eccentric poet-painter and en- 
graver, William Blake. 

His mode of portrait painting was certainly peculiar. 
His own account of it to Wigan was as follows : 

*When a model was presented,| looked at it attentive- 
ly for half an hour, sketching occasionally on the can- 
vas. I had no need of a longer sitting. 

**T put aside the drawing, and passed to another per- 
son. When [ wished to continue the first portrait, I 
took the subject of it into my mind, lL put him in the 


been there in reality—l may even add, with form 
color more defined than in the original. 

*L contemplated from time to time the imaginary fig 
ure. I suspended my work to examine the pose : every 
time I cast my eye on the chair I saw the man.” 

In one year he stated that he had painted three hun- 
dred portraits, great and small. 

But the Nemesis of an overstretched imagination in- 

evitably overtook him; by degrees he lost the power to 
dictingule h between the real and the imaginary sitters ; 
his mind became confused and unhinged, and he spent | 
thirty years in an asylum. 











ions 
LOST HIS FEE, 
yeung swain who wrote 


The 


| his washerwoman at the same time, and got the letters 
jinto the wrong envelopes, realized the unhappy conse- 
quences of absent-mindedness. leople in love are apt 


to make blunders, and their confused condition of mind 
sometimes follows them to the hymeneal altar. Here is 
a cause: 
| 

A young gentleman was recently married at an up- 
town church, and as he was preparing for the cere- 
mony, he placed the moncy he intended to hand to the 
minister—a ten-dollar gold piece—-in one vest pocket, 
|} and a five-dollar gold piece for the sexton in another, 
‘The service over, the minister was met by the sexton, 
who wore a delighted smile. 

“That was a fine couple,” said the sexton. 

“Very nice party, Jeremiah,” said the minister. 

“And quite a liberal one, See what they gave 
me?” said the sexton, as he opened his hand and showed 
the glittering eagle. 

The minister eyed it curiously and replied, “Ahem! 
that’s very kind in them; but sce what they gave me?” 
} and he fished up the five-dollar piece trom his pocket. 

The sexton wondered, and the parson walked away, 
but both had a suspicion there had been a mistake 
made—and there was. 





too, 








Perhaps the bridegroom was left-handed. 
> 
QUEER BEDROOM COMPANTONS, 


People in the tropics are supposed to get accustomed 


to centipedes and snakes, and the like, for 
and by-and-by think little about them; 


would prefer to take our night’s rest in the temperate 


ded-fellows, 
but most of us 


zones. A recent writer gives us an idea of the experi- 
ence one may have when trying to get his natural sleep 


in variously populated India: 


What would some of your readers think, while lying 
quictly in bed beneath the inevitable mosquito net, if 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


chair, where 1 perceived him as distinctly as if he had | 
and | 


to his sweetheart and | 


|} Open to 
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| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION,. 
[ used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a severe case of 
nervous prostration; was pleased with the result. Tshall 





| preseribe it hereafter with a 
Detroit, Mich. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTEENTH TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION 
—OF— 
INDUSTRY, SKILL and ART, 
AT BOSTON, IN 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1881. 


sat deal of confidence. 


G. BisseELL, M. D. 





| In their own specially-constructed elegant 


brick-and-stone EXPOSITION BUILDING, 
| having SEVEN ACRES of Floor Space, on 
| Huntington Avenue and West Newton Street 
| (near the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
| Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 


| 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE can now be made. 
No charge for entry, space, or motive power. The 
earliest applic ations first assigned. Practical manipu- 
lation especially welcomed, 

ay Aly DS OF GOLD, SILVER AND BRONZE 

IALS, as at all previous exhibitions, according 
z = rit of exhibits, 

THE ASSOCLIATION’S GRAND MEDAL for 
the single exInbit most promotive of human welfare 
will be awarded by the American Society of Arts and 
Sciences, 

GOODS CAN BE REC EIVED by the 15th of 
August, and must be by the 31st. All the rativeeds 
terminating in Boston will transport goods to the Ex- 
hibition free of cost. 


American Inventions 
and Products from All Parts 
of the United States. 
CIRCULARS, FLOOR-PLANS AND ELEVATIONS 
OF BUILDING FORWARDED, UPON 
REQUEST, WITHOUT CHARGE, 














Address all applications to 
GEORGE B. HANOVER, 
(Clerk of Board of Managers), 
MECHANICS’ HALL, 40 BEDFORD STREET, 
Boston, MASS. 


REVOLVING 
Lawn Sprinkler Fountain, 


Nickel Plated, fitted for 43 or 3,-ineh 
Ilose,sent postpaid on receipt of Sl . 
Our new illustrated catalogue of Garden 
Vases, &c., sent free on application, 
M. D. JONES & CO.,, 
88 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Tay 















| they were to see gazing intently from the ceiling right 
above a long, green lizard and a centipede, challenging 
each other to mortal combat; the centipede loses his 
| hold, drops down on the net, and whips under the bed; 
you involuntarily shut your mouth quickly and turn | 
over on your face, wondering whether or not he went | 
down your throat or under the bed; 
serutinize the horizon line of the mattress, and not be- 
ing gifted with power to see but one spot at a time, you 
pivet around on your knees with a pillow upraised 
ready to smash him the moment you see his eye peer- 
ing over the edge—but he comes not. 

Your attention is next called to a half-hundred large 
black bugs, which are indulging in a game of lawn ten- 
j his on the floor, when in steps a bandicoot, a rat as big 
a “yeller dog,” and devours this whilom garden 
party. 








as 
+ 

FIGHT IN THE 

A correspondent of the 


AIR. 


Arizona Globe saw a large 


you next closely | 





Is the yore machine that received an award on doth 

lorse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the twe last Cold 
Medals riven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 


Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
nited States, for illustration and description in 

“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adepting it as the standard 
machine of thiseountry, Catalogue sent free, Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Ce,, N.Y. 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 
ager of Boston School of Cookery, and Au- 


VICTORIES 
TERED 








rattlesnake glide out on a bare rock, and tells what be- 


came of the reptile: 


Ile seemed to search around like 
suit his snakeship, and 
enjoy & warmth. 
heave a stone at the monster, when a big shadow swe pt 
down and a hawk nearly caught him napping, but not 
} quite, 

‘The snake sprang his rattle and coiled himself ready 
for attack, while the hawk hovered round, making a 
dash, now on the right and now on the left. It was 
quite an interesting skirmish; but at last the snake 
made a spring and apparently failed to strike, and be- 
fore he could recoil himself, the hawk seized him with 
both talons close behind the head. 

In fact he had him on the neck and swept into the air, 
while the snake struggled and twisted, away up into 
the blue in wide circling sweeps, until the struggling 
reptile hung limp and lifeless, when the hawk came 
down to earth again and alighting on a neighboring 
tree, made his meal on the snake. 


a dog for a place to 
then stretched himself out to 


+ 
CURED BY A BLUNDER. 
It is not often a blunder in taking medicine is attend- 
ed with such good results as in the 
low: 


“ase mentioned be- 


A physician was called by a foreign family, and pre 


| seribed “one pill to be taken three times a day in any | 


convenient vehicle.” 
The family looked in the 
meaning of the prescription. 
“hey got on well until they reached the word vehicle. 


dictionary to get at the 





that the doctor meant that the patient should ride out, 
| and while in the vehicle he should take the pill. 

The advice was followed to the letter, and in a few 
weeks the fresh air and exercise cured the patient. 


+> 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE.—A two-foot rule was given 
} to a laborer in a Clyde boat-yard to measure an iron 
plate. 
} rule, after spending a considerable time returne 
| *Noo, Mick,” asked the plater, “what size is the plat 
“Well,” replied Mick, with a grin of satisfaction, 
the length of your rule and two thumbs over, with this 
| piece of bric K and the breadth of my hand and my arm 
from here to there, bar a finger.”— Punch. 





> 


Ambitious Boy—Mother, may I go out West and fight 
Indians? .Mother—No, my son; but you may go down | 
to the cellar and fetch me up a scuttle of coal. 


I was thinking it was worth while to | 


|. To this they found, “cart, wagon, carriage, buggy, 
| wheelbar 
After grave consideration they came to the conc fusion | | 


The laborer not being well up in the use of the 





thor of several popular Cook Books. 


“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 

} and Kne ader, I find it an article the want of which I have 

| = uys felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 

time,a proc ess Which gives a x fine, light bread. 

| kitchen should be without it: . PARLOA, Boston, Mass.’ 

No. 1, taking two to three oro of flour....$ 

iking three to four quarts of flour.... 
Forwarded pos pecs ipt of price. 

DUTCHER TEMPLE Co, 

Money order ottice, Milford, Mass. 














| , Hopedale, Mass. 
] 

* 
| 
| 
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POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar, No other preparation 
| makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 





Can be eaten by dyspepties without fear of the ills result- 


| ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only in cans by | 


all Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co.; New York, 





Sold by all Respecta 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 


| 


[Com, | 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


The Howard Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


PARKER'S POCKET SCALE. 


For ‘Bale by Dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods, 





Or Write to Howard Manufacturing Co., New York. 


COMPACT, STRONG, DURABLE, 
CAN BE CARRIED IN THE VEST POCKET: 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Headquarters for all Games & Sports 





Our stock and 
prices cheape r oe 
America, are Well up $ to prices, goods most in de- 
mand, &¢., as our Mr, r ek visits Europe every year to 
purchase goods, and thereby picks out the best. 


List of our. Various Illustrated Catalogues. 


assortment is the most extensive and 
Ui 





ound in any other store in 

















No. WW. General Catalogue of 1879-80, 192 pages, 700 
illustrations ot Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium 
Goods, | utes, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, 

> Hevolvers _Scroll- Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 








sand 2 ical Outtits, Clog and Song-and- 
:, Musical Instruments, Che “SS, 


ribbage, hg - and all the best 









Checkers, 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cent 


eaten ¢ 





No. 1, of 1881, ‘Comple te price welist of Fishing Tackle 
and all Fixtures, C = 8, Pocket and Camping Stoves, 
etc., lus By mail, one three-cent stamp. 


, Archery, Cricket, Lawn Ten- 
nis, I Croquet, ace or Love Hoops, Battledores 
aud Shuitlecoe Ks, ee ieee Foot-Balls and Fix- 
tures, Flags, and all the latest Novelties; over 200 illus- 
trations. "By mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 

sands of riders are daily enjo 
ing the delightful and he althe 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and ele gant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished in every particu- 
ar,and is confidently guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 4-page 
Catalogue, with price lists and 
full information, 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., & 
597 Street, 
Boston, Mass. bike 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ OGOA. 


BREAKFAST 

“RY a thorough knowledge of the “natural laws whieh 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. =pee has provided our breaktast 
tables with a delicate y-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
eradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendeney to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 

erly-nourished frame -"—Civril Service Gazette. 

Sold only in tins (42-Ib and 1 Ib), labelled 
AMES EPPS & C¢ 
emery vathic Chemists, London, Eng. 

Makers of Epps’ Chocolate E te for afternoons. 
Boston Depot: OTIS CLAPP & S 
New Y ork and c hicago: 














Washington 




















rf ‘Be eacon Street. 
SMITH & N NDFRBEEK. 
toa’ ' G “Adapted for the 
LA house, lawn or pi- 
DD S \Y/ SWIN azza, and surpass- 
\ ing every known 
, article of furniture 
* for Solid Comfort. 
The body and back 
of Chair can in- 
Stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing and de- 
lightful. It occu- 
-y ples very little 
—— folded. 
— nd forcirculars. 
H. W. LADD, 108 F  —. St., Boston. 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 
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ble Dealers. 
486 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














